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VAE MacKENZIE, 

and teacher, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who is in London this summer for GRACE MOORE, 
further study with Tobias Matthay who married Valentine Parara, young 
Miss MacKenzie is an exponent of the Spanish screen actor, in Cannes on Jul) 
Vatthay principles of piano playing, 15. The ng will es purr os J enice MME. MITZI WELKER, 
also Curwen Pedagogy and French returning to this country im the fail for ene a ated ‘ ‘tGaice 
time svllables for teachers. She re the bride’s concert and opera engagements. ee *! so " a gat gaa ‘act 
, turns to open her Pittsburgh studio (Carlo Edwards photo) un f weg op ots ane “ eg J ee ert meee 
lepartment at ; l ce < | gin on July 7 at the open air concert in Pros- 
to her activities at early in the fall. (Photo © Parry.) pect Park Music Grove, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Photo © Elzin) This program was broadcast over WNYC. 
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HERBERT GOULD, 
baritone, who is winning new laurels 
the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company tn 
seating Cincinnati, where he is fulfilling an en- 
150. and agagement of nine weeks’ duration, thirty- 
nus i i ne performances in al Vr. Gould's 
] schedule includes the following roles 
Kesal (Bartered Bride), the King (Aida), 
Sparafucile (Rigoletto), Rocco (Fidelio), 
ga (Carmen), the King (Lohengrin), 
igio (La Navarraisé Frans (Fire- 


hass 


and thers After the middle of 

lugust the bass-baritone will motor with 

his family through no ‘a Minnesota, 
4 1u just 31. 
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See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ge ee Yd — COACH 
REPERTOIR 
253 West 93rd Street, See York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, 


MME. 


Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHES 5 dl SINGING 
omens Hall, 113 West $7th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vioitin1st—ConDuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American Baggy Dearest, Available 
tion 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 








Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N.Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: 


Berlin 
RIverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice Speciatist—Wortp LectrurEr— 
PsyYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 


Vocal Suen ech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, Ue ClIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LuTrHeraN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 





for Concerts. 
Symphony Orchestr: tra 
3335 Steuben a .Y¥.C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty ee of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Shadi Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: rae § 52634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


besteepalites, ~~ House Bldg., 1425 Spates. N. ¥. 
27 wood Avenue, Newark, 


6-2634 and i. 1429 





Teleph “~ yivani 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New Yor' 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


d by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


< ‘hotee 57th Street 
New York, N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VUCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT lg ny SCHOOL 
(Former! Teacher | for Met. ) 
“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera N. Y. 
Tel: PEnn. 7G 263 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York | 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING | 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 


| HANNA 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


| EDWIN GRASSE 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Samaroff | 
Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


Endorsed by: 
61 E. 86th St., 


Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, 
New York 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 
Jessie B. Ginss and Marcaret 
Telephone WAdsworth 


HopKINS 
3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” | 
rancesco Lamperti 


Sona Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: New York | 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrcGaAn and Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. . School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


SChuyler 4-4140. 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W. Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


n.. ¥ 





TEACHER 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 











EDOARDO PETRI 


OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





510 Steinway Hall, 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 

113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 

Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Vocal Studio: 


BASSO CANTANTE 
73 West llth Street, 


Telephone: 


New 
ALgonquin 4-7253 


York 





| ADDYE 


A unique and 

teaching, is 

lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
| the piano keys 


| New York City 


YEARGAIN HALL 


GRADUATE CoURSES 
IN Piano Ciass Instruction 


definite contr.butin to clas 
Mrs. Hall's PsANO STAFF 


w private 
whi h estal 


Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
TRafalgar 7-670) 





| JESSIE 


| Great Northern Hotel, 


FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-0187 

i & Circle 7 


York 


1900 





CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-0951 





MME. 


Recognized Authority on 


ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. 


132 West 74th 
Phone: 


DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
Street : : New York City 
TRafalgar 7-1291 "Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Stamford and 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 

In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
ew Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





| MME. 


SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A ®MSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


. 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Pianist-Composer 
and Pedagogue. Individual lessons and in 
master class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, 
Hollywood, Cal. Phone Hillside 1131. 





M¥*E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 
168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Qa JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


eee FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., 





CONSERVA- 


San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., 





San Francisco 
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113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second Class 
Matter January 8, 1883, at the Post Office at N. 


FIFTY-SECOND 
New York, Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 YEAR 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church. Coneert and Scheel Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Com poser-Pianist 


Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOG' 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF a 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR _ ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Tel. Circle 1-23634 








 emonne 





Sropio: 915 Camnecm Hatt, N. Y. 


* MARGOLIS ste 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 

co ee oe 

4 West go Staeet, New York ENdicott 2-7265 
(If No Answer Cali - — 4 1-4500) 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
address: Care of Musicat Covurisr, 113 W. 57th 8t., N.Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


‘ABBAS 














New York 





FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Iii. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


vu SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew Churet 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 








EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 


Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEQ PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 23-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 
57th St., New York Tel. ClIrele 7-681¢ 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST _ ST., NEW YORK cITY 
Tel PEnn. 6-4897 


 ”:*CS ERG 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
Clrele 7-9020 

















53 Boule- 
var 

Montmo- 
rency 





Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 














MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3e NEW YORK 


Expert Appraising — 





Full Guarantee - 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


(DILLING 





HARPIST 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 





COURIER 


‘K EATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


July 18, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone cap 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,fe2¢he.2!. 


~~ pomemee OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New Yerb 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Resid. 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


>KALLINI 











ENOR 
sansinie eo Opera Co, 
Available for Concerts Sept. to Dec.—Feb.—May 
Management: rd Booking i 


Standa: 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th 8t., 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
HAvemeyer 4-3800 


3536—79th 
Telephone: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 








ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 








KARLETON, HACKETT 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
TEACHER OF Piano 

Studios, 166 W. 73rd St, N. ¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N. Y.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


mm MO W Ess 


Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


Chicago 





Sherman Square 








166 W 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night - the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St., N.Y. Tel: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. Ros 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 eeeume Hall New York, N. Y. 


New York City. 


72nd St., 














School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


KRAF TI: 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc 1 hi 
Chicago 





Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone SUs. 17-8587 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 
L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West. New York Tel. ACademy 2-2441 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 

Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
7 ae @ 

Guido di Napoli 
NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 


Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
56 West 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-1894 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Mgt.: 

















Chicago 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, IIl. 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Lm | Brick Chureh and Union 
Director of the School of "Goel Music of Union Theo- 


‘ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER ~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHerMan Squares Stupios: 160 W 73rd St.. New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 








Concerts 


i +t 





Pain 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
aos? = Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
ter School of Piano Playing’ etc. 
—¥ York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
STUDIos Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave 
1-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 





TELEPHONES: Circle 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
P tiom Concert, Ope i 





S New Y City Te 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing’ 





» TINKER 


R 
; TENOR 
E 353 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co.. 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MaNacep ProGRAMS ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


MME. 
iiun CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West. New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 














L. 





DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TeEacHeER—Lecture RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ili 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice Pracement—Coacu ino 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Vie Giovanni 
Loses No. 135, Rome,  * 
York Secretary: Greenhouse, 1 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyent 9 9- "3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — ye — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Commer, “13 W. 57th &., NewYork 


DANIELL 


: VOICE BUILDER 
Diephragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
ON TOUR 
1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. CIrcle 7-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMan Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 


Studio: 610 

















Studio: 





mozmzorn 








Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmane 
New Yor: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Perk Pi. 
FENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Program of Music for 1953 
Chicago Exposition Outlined 


Herbert Witherspoon, Chairman of Music Committee, Names 
Executive Committee to Assist Him—Notable Concerts to 
Be Given, and Perhaps Opera—Achievements of 


Music Schools to Be 


Stressed — Welsh 


Eisteddfod May Be a Feature 


The program of music for the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition of 1933 
was outlined by Herbert Witherspoon, lately 
appointed chairman for the Music Commit- 
tee of the Exposition, before his departure 
for Europe on the Europa July 6. He 
announced first that with the approval of 
President Rufus C. Dawes he had named 
an executive committee to act with him 
in active charge of the music for the Ex- 
position as follows: 

Dr. Frederick A. Stock, John Alden 
Carpenter, Henry E. Voegeli, Howard 
Hanson (director of the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester), Dr. Allen D. 
Albert (assistant to the president of the 
World’s Fair), and Herbert M. Johnson, 
vice-president and business manager of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, who was 
appointed with Mr. Witherspoon and des- 
ignated secretary of the committee on music. 
Mr. Witherspoon announced that later on 
he would create various other committees 
according to a scheme of organization which 
he submitted to President Dawes. 

“It is our earnest intention,” said Mr. 
Witherspoon, “to promote, as far as pos- 
sible, existing musical organizations so that 
the whole musical plan will center in Chi- 
cago organizations. Dr. Frederick A. Stock 
will be our chief musical advisor and au- 
thority. He has a position all his own in 
Chicago and under his guidance the highest 
artistic ideals should be obtained. 

“The musical activities of the Exposition 
divide themselves into several major de- 
partments. First, there is to be a series of 
concerts which I trust will be so noteworthy 
as to justify the attention of the whole 
world. Second, there will be a department 
reflecting not only the methods but the 
achievements of music schools and of the 
music departments of public and parochial 
schools. From this division will come an- 
other series of concerts of a type which I 
hope will acquaint the whole world with 
the magnificent service now rendered by 
these institutions. The third part of the 
musical program will deal largely with the 
theater and may provide performances of 
grand opera in the Civic Opera House, of 
light and comic opera in the Civic Theater, 
and certain outdoor performances in the 
Fair grounds.” 

Included in the first series of concerts 
indicated by Mr. Witherspoon were those 
of local and visiting symphony orchestras, 
choral societies, choirs, the music clubs of 


commercial and industrial corporations, or- 
ganizations for chamber music, permanent 
singing societies like the German Saenger- 
bund, orchestras recruited from particular 
groups and such bodies as the International 
Glee Club. It has been suggested that the 
Welsh Eisteddfod should have its session 
of 1933 as a feature of this section of Mr. 
Witherspoon’s program. 

Of the educational or school department 
Mr. Witherspoon said: “I believe this is to 


(Continued on page 7) 


American Music Heard 
at Bad Homburg 


Chamber music by the American, Frank 
Mannheimer, was played by the Lenzewski 
Quartet as the feature of the second day of 
the Bad Homburg, Germany, Music Festi- 
val. The first day’s program included works 
by other Americans, sung by Mignon Ne- 
vada, accompanied by Irving Schwerke. 

The three day festival of American music 
was organized by Dr. Walter Hoefner, di- 
rector of the Kurhaus there. It was the first 
event of its kind devoted exclusively to 
American music in the Old World. Under 
the patronage of Frederick Sackett, the 
American Ambassador to Germany, other 
Americans represented on the programs were 
Griffes, William Grant Still, MacDowell, 
Howard Hanson and Carl McKinley. 


Austrian Government 
Decorates Strauss 


ViENNA.—President Miklas of Austria has 
decorated Richard Strauss with the highest 
order available in Austria, the Medal with 
the Star. The decoration is intended as 
homage for Richard Strauss’ birthday (June 
10) and as a token of gratitude for his ac- 
tivities as guest conductor at the Vienna 
Opera. B. 


Albert Coates to Arrive 
August I 


Albert Coates will arrive in New York 
on the S. S. Bremen on August 1. His 
engagements in America include concerts at 
the Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia from 


August 4 to 10 and at the Lewishon 





Philadelphia Orchestra Begins 


Season of Summer Concerts 


Second Season at Robin Hood Dell Opens Before One of the 
Largest Audiences Ever Assembled There—Smallens 
and Orchestra Men Receive Ovation—Other 
Concerts of Week Weil Attended 


Pui_tapeLpHiA.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra opened its second summer season of out- 
of-door concerts at Robin Hood Dell, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of July 8. The 
weather was fine and an audience of more 
than 6,000 filled every seat in the audi- 
torium and overflowed into the new seats on 
the bluff at the side of the amphitheater. 

The orchestra for this season includes a 
larger number of the regular personnel than 
last year, and is now numerically equal to 
the winter organization. The natural beau- 
ties of Robin Hood Dell add no little to the 
general enjoyment of these concerts. The 
electric lights are concealed in the foliage 
of the trees, and are turned off during the 
performance of the music. The acoustic 
properties of the Dell, naturally excellent, 
are enhanced by the use of amplifiers which 
render plain every detail of the music. 

Alexander Smallens, the conductor, was 
hailed enthusiastically when he appeared. 
and received an ovation at the close of 
the concert. The program comprised Ber- 


lioz’ Roman Carnival, Debussy’s Clouds and 
Festivals, Stravinsky’s orchestral suite from 
the Fire-Bird, and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Mr. Smallens conducted with author- 
ity and characteristic interpretative powers, 
and: the orchestra responded meticulously to 
his demands. The Beethoven symphony was 
especially effective, and at its conclusion 
director and players were accorded the 
hearty applause they deserved. 

Thursday’s program consisted of the Nor- 
wegian. Rhapsody of Lalo, Debussy’s After- 
noon of a Faun, La Valse by Ravel and the 
Cesar Franck D minor symphony. The 
weather was threatening and as a result the 
attendance suffered. However, although 
there was considerable thunder and light- 
ning, no rain fell during the course of the 
program. 

Friday’s scheduled feature was a perform- 
ance of N. Lindsay Norden’s Thanatopsis 
by the Reading Choir and soloists, conducted 
by the composer. However, on account of 
heavy rain this event was postponed. C. 


Stadium in New York City from August 
11 to 31. He has been spending his sum- 
mer at Lake Maggiore, Italy. He will re- 
turn to Moscow next season, where he will 
conduct from October 10 to December 10 
and from March 1 to May 23. 


Kleiber to Conduct 
New Works 


Erich Kleiber will conduct several world 
premieres next season when he directs some 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. These compositions 
were written especially for the German con- 
ductor and include: Krenek’s variationen 
and Weinberger’s Passacaglia, also probably 
the same composer’s Three Jolly Marches, 
and Berg’s Lyric Suite for String Orchestra. 


Gigli Receives Legion 
of Honor Cross 


Word has come from Paris that Benia- 
mino Gigli was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor by the French Gov- 
ernment following a concert which he gave 
for the benefit of the disabled veterans of 
France. The tenor is now at his home in 
Recanati, Italy, where he will remain until 
his return to this country late in the fall. 





Miss Rimini Arrives 
in Chicago 


At the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
on July 7, arrived Miss Rimini, a_five- 
pound baby, whose first utterance was a 
high C. The little girl is the daughter of 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, both of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The 
physicians in attendance report that both 
mother and daughter are doing fine. 

For the next two months the baby 
remain in an incubator, where she has al- 
ready been visited by friends of the happy 
couple. It is reported that she is the image 
of her distinguished mother—with black 
hair, lovely eyes and the same type of mouth. 
Congratulations to the happy couple on their 
first-born! 


will 


Doris Doe for Metropolitan 


Doris Doe, American contralto, who has 
been singing abroad, part of the time at the 
Dresden Opera, has been engaged to appear 
at the Metropolitan Opera Company next 
season. This comes as a result of an audi 
tion made in Italy recently for Giulio Gatti 
Casazza. She has been engaged for five 
years, it is understood. Miss Doe, prior to 
going abroad, made a reputation for herself 
in this countty in concert and oratorio 


San Francisco Likes 
Sir Hamilton Harty 


Conducts Third Concert in 


San Francisco, Cat.—Sir Hamilton 
Harty, who conducted the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra in the third concert 
of the summer symphony series at the Ex- 
position Auditorium, certainly lived up to 
his reputation as one of the most interest- 
ing and highly gifted leaders of the day. 
Practically unknown in these parts, the visi- 
tor from England, through his delightful 
personality and the excellence of his con- 
ducting, won the emphatic approval of a 
very large and fastidious audience. 

There is nothing pyrotechnic about Sir 
Hamilton’s directing. Rather is his method 
one of almost extreme simplicity, yet, every 
gesture is graphic, so that one inescapably 
senses his perfect control and complete mas- 
tery of every light and shade which he 
evoked from his players. Harty is a musi- 
cian of will and integrity, expert and secure. 

Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, the major 
number on a diversified program, was con- 
ducted by Harty with authority, straight- 
forward simplicity and vigor. He read the 
slow movement as one deeply persuaded and 
touched by its rare impassioned loveliness. 
It was imbued with great variety of tonal 
beauty and imaginative insight. The bril- 
liant climax of the Finale, however, had its 


Summer Symphony Series 


forth an 
applause 


old electrical effect and brought 
instant and spontaneous burst’ of 
from the audience. 

The performance of The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden, from Delius’ opera, A 
Village Romeo and Juliet, and Stanford's 
Irish Rhapsody, wherein the lovely Lon 
donderry Air is cleverly interwoven, wer 
charmingly eloquent, and thoroughly in 
keeping with the music. 

The playing of the San Frdncisco Sym 
phony Orchestra in the Air and Variations 
of Tschaikowsky was of the type that one 
calls “representative,” meaning that it up 
held every ideal of finesse, knowledge, both 
technical and inspirational, and a high grade 
of workmanship. The audience was touched 
by the manner that Harty played this score 
which sang with fervor under his baton. 

The English gentleman unquestionably 
created a genuine “hit” upon this, his initial 
appearance in San Francisco. Following th 
conclusion of his season in the Hollywood 
3owl in August, Sir Hamilton Harty will 
return to conduct our orchestra in a second 
program. Undoubtedly he will face a ca 
pacity audience at that time for his succ« 
has spread like wildfire throughout music: val 
and artistic circles. 25. A 








RECIPIENTS OF 


Left to right: C. Hugo Grimm, 


HONOR. 
Thomas James Kelly and John A 


{RY DEGREES 


Hoffmann, who 


honorary degrees at the Cincinnati Conservatory commencement exercises. 
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a people who delight in expressing their re- 


Calcutt I 
is first introduced t i ligion and everything about them in bold, 
, its chiet ity, wher barbaric tones. 
] 


reets, mated at Races “East of Suez,” know very little 


nativ modern life. 5 a ee le about “artistic reserve” in their expressions 
SS101 I Oty pering By Lily Strickland ol beauty. They are children of the soil 
f several articles by Lily Strickland which will be published in. the and sun,” and love color, warmth, noise and 
Readers of this magazine will recall her many articles in the past, all of | ©Very strong appeal to the emotional senses. 
interesting and instructive and aroused much favorable comment. In Bankok there is an enormous Wat 
j called the Arun Rajavararam, where the 
$ : huge central structure of pyramidal towers is 
n the land, and | ndra’ uurt; derived from the pre-Vedic from India; in fact the very features of the surrounded by four tapering Prachedi very 
1] t the walls of the vast ruins of images are strongly Hindu in contour. impressive in appearance; this dominates the 
was once the Siamese Some of the larger Prachedi, such as are scenery as does the great Buddhist Temple, 
has since been ceded to the in the great Wat of Nakon, are ornamented or Pagoda of the Shwe Dagon at Rangoon, 
with plates of pure gold; while the smaller jn Burma. 

Siam is a mixture of Prachedi, such as abound at all Temples, are In all the larger Temples great festivals of 
Music are held on Buddhist holidays, when 
sacred Dramas and Dances are performed 
by hundreds of musicians and terpsichorean 

artists. 

In the Royal Palace (Dusit Maha Prasat), 
a great collection of buildings of striking 
architecture, one is fascinated by the Siamese 
roofs, upheld by giant Yaks, who act as 
Greek Caryatids. The Garudas, snakes, and 
colored tiles blend in a bizarre combination 
of Chinese and Hindu-Brahmanic influence. 

The national symbol of Siam is the white 
elephant, which is a sign of Kingship, and 
the King of Siam is called “The Lord of 

P White Elephants.” As a matter of fact, 
is also SA, ; 2 Gems ee Siamese elephants are white, or a whitish- 
Bengal, ‘ ag ‘ \ ; _ : gray, and are greatly venerated animals. 

’ : The beautiful country of Siam with its old 
religion and civilization has inspired many 
interesting forms of art and music, much of 
which is symbolical and poetic in its con 
struction and interpretation. 

The art work peculiar to Siam comprises 
vessels of gold and silver; black enamel 
ware; mother-of-pearl inlay on wood; pot- 
tery; lacquer, tortoise-shell; and precious 
stones such as rubies, sapphires and emeralds. 

: The literature is represented by many old 
lam were , = - . and valuable manuscripts dating back two 
1 ” . ? o 


COLLECTION OF SIAMESE INSTRUMENTS 


] ] 


s, flutes, gonys, zylophones and the more modern harmonicon, 


Chinese, Buddhist and Hindu; retaining the used as mortuary containers for the bones of 

spectacular qualities of each race. There deceased Priests. 
are many significant symbols in their re One of the chief images in the Temples is 
architecture that point directly to the four-faced God Prom, which is the Siam 
I influence just as they do ese for Brahma, the Creator, and first person 

of the Hindu Trinity. 

>» “Vak,” or Siamese giant, The composite of dragons, tigers, giants, 
‘Nag,” or serpent of Vish snakes, Buddhas and strange gods, make an 


Ki, 


STAMESE MINIATURE ORGAN 
FLUTE, 
oldest wood-wind instruments 
It is of Chinese origin. 


thousand years, of Buddhist and Brahmani 
cal origin; modern “iamese literature and 
books of legends, stories, poems and plays. 
\ great many of the legends are used as a 
base for the sacred dramas and dances, both 
classical and _ historical. 

The music is largely traditional and hered 
itary; impregnated with Hindu-Brahmanic 
and Chinese influence of which we _ have 
spoken. The Siamese claim to have passed 
the primitive stage in their musical develop- 
ment, where they were satisfied by loud, 
harsh sounds, and to like music in its milder 
forms, which seek to excite emotional feel- 
ings and thoughts of a higher nature. 

Their tunes, like the music of China, are 
usually based on the pentatonic scale, and 
have the same minor quality that marks all 
the music of the East. They have different 
types of music adapted to special occasions, 
the lighter forms of which are characterized 
by soft, simple, sweet tones It is in the 
out-door spectacles, and heroic dramas. 
that the louder forms of brass and wind 
are used. 

The ranat, or hamonicon, is regarded as 
the most important musical instrument, and 
there are four varieties called the ranat- 
than; the ranat-lek; the ranat-ek and the 
ranat-thoom. The first two are made ot 
metal, and the last two of wood. 

There are the usual variet’es of gongs, 

SIAMESE MALE DANCERS cymbals, bells, and instruments of percus 
with drums. cymbals and “bones.” sion: all of which are verv popular. A 
. striking example of the gong is the khong-yai 
nu; and Chinese dragons and tigers guard elaborate and brilliant picture in Temple which is a wooden circle strung with sixteen 
the entrance gates of the Temples. The architecture The favorite colors are red gongs; and there is also under this same 
tapering spires, grilled roofs of red and gold, and gold with bright mosaic inlays; and, to- head, the khong-let which has twenty-one 
and the stone lanterns are distinctly Chinese gether with the vivid green of tropical ver- 8ONgs of varying size and tone. 
in style. Buddhas, in infinite variety, pro- dure and the blue sky, create a flamboyant The favorite drums are called the talot 
claim that the presiding Deity of Siam came picture that forms a natural background for (Continued on page 11) 





Hb LE) ELS. 


T the end of the Six- 
A teenth Century the 
city of Florence 
was still the Athens 
which had nurtured the 
greatest intellectuals and artistic geniuses of 
the Renaissance. It was here that its last 
art, the melodrama, was born,—not over- 
night, nor from the genius of a single mind, 
but after years of thought and experiment by 
some of the most brilliant men of the age. 
Giovanni Bardi, Count of Vernio, a culti- 
vated nobleman, took a great delight in sci- 
ence and art. He gathered about him the 


~ ae; 
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FRONTISPIECE OF EURIDICE, 
by Giulio Caccini, first performed at the 
marriage of Maria Medici to the King of 
France. It contains many parts which Cac- 
cini had previously put into a work by Pert. 


most celebrated and intelligent men of all 
professions, inviting them to his home regu- 
larly. Here they formed a kind of delight- 
ful continuous academy, where the youths of 
Florence came to learn from the long open 
discussion held upon all subjects, but par- 
ticularly that of music. This society of sin- 
cere lovers of science and art called them- 
selves the Camerata. One of their principal 
interests was to rescue the ancient music of 
the Greeks and Latins from the miserable 
state to which the barbarians had reduced 
it when it was lost, together with the other 
noble arts and sciences. 

Their restorations and researches led them 
to believe that the ancients had a form of 
singing unknown in their day—a sort of re- 
citing beyond the power of speech, according 
to the dramatic intent of the poetry to the 
extent that it became half melody. To add 
to this effect various tempos were used, and 
the melody accompanied by a musical in- 
strument. The Florentine Camerata had no 
wish to re-establish Greek music—the no- 
tices of which were scarce and uncertain, 
but, rather, to retain the Greek tragedy, or 
dramatic poem set to music. They wished 
their own music to serve for this purpose. 
but the cold, inexpressive polyphony in- 
herited from the Flemish schools of the past 
centuries they found to be of little use in 
sustaining a Greek tragedy. A new music 
was needed which would unfold the senti- 
ment, a new form of composing which 
would enable the individual voice to speak 
in truthful accents, to unfold the words of 
the poem and lend them expression. To 
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THe History OF THE ART OF SINGING 


By Dorothy Fulton Still 
CHAPTER III 


The Invention of Opera and the Florentine School 


[In the first chapter of this interesting series of articles which appeared in the July 4 
issue of the MusicaL Courter, the author discussed the Ancient Schools and the Singers of 
Chivalry. In the fourth chapter, to be published next week, Mrs. Still writes about “Giulio 


Caccini, the Patriarch Singing Master of the New Music.”- 


this end they studied, and the musical re- 
form of the Florentines can be summed up 
in individual and truthful expression in song 
as opposed to the old polyphony and intri- 
cate counterpoint. 

There were many attempts which set the 
madrigal to the single voice and gave some 
attention to the words, but the merit of 


the first carrying out of the ideals of the 


The Editor.| 


experimented successfully, Euridice was next 
performed at the marriage of Maria Medici 
to the King of France. The finest singers of 
Italy were summoned and the drama met 
with tremendous ovation from all the no 
bility. The Duke of Tuscany became an 
ardent lover of the new music and encour- 
aged all the singers to learn how to use 
their’ talent in this way. 


ype iL dea de Genmaie 1386 


SIGNATURE OF 


VINCENZO 


GALILEI, 


father of the great Galilei, who first realized the ideal of the Florentine Camerata, in the 
building of a dramatic music after the manner of the ancient Greeks. Galilei was the first 
to write a vocal piece for single voice, all music before that time having been written for 


from two to ten voices in fugue style. 


This piece was Dante’s Lament of Conte Ugo and 


it prepared the way for the first opera. 


Camerata must be given to Vincenzo Galilei 
(1540-1610), father of the great scientist, 
Galilei. Accompanied by a body of stringed 
instruments, he sang Dante’s Lament of 
Conte Ugolino. It was received enthusi- 
astically and christened the “nuova musica.” 

Amelio de Cavallieri (1550-1602), an- 
other of the Camerata, followed soon with 
several madrigals, set to the new music, 
and, at a later day, by the first oratorio, 
“Anima e Corpo,” performed in Rome in 
1600. But although sung by single voices 
Cavallieri’s works 
never arrived at the 
fulfillment of the ideals 
of the Camerata, as 
the subjects were alle- 
gorical and differed 
little from the masques 
and mysteries of past 
centuries, much of the 
text being spoken. 

The first true music 
drama was created by 
four geniuses com- 
bined. Encourged by 
Corsi, one of the most 
enthusiastic of the 
academy, Ottavio 
Rinuccini, set to po- 
etry the old Greek 
legend of Daphne. Ja- 
capo Péri, a musico 
called the ‘“Zazzarino,” 
having a great genius 
for science, sought, 
with a few chords of 
music, to imitate the 
speaking voice used for the text. Working 
with him, in close harmony, was Giulio Cac- 
cini, Roman, the greatest tenor of his day. 
Together, they sought a certain sweet, grave 
style, which should, at the same time, be 
noble and worthy of the Greek ideal. 

In 1594 Daphne was performed at the 
house of Bardi before the entire Camerata, 
which marvelled at the new music. Having 


Liat Sel sesoto X VIL 


A Seventeenth Cen- 
tury lute. 


A TYPICAL BALLET, AT COURT, 
hefore the invention of the music drama. The ballet formed a part of the Masque, in which 
singing, reciting and dancing were all interwoven. 


The requirements of the music drama 
were that the voices be beautiful, well-in- 
toned, that they be able to sing with emo+ 
tion both forte and piano, simply and with 
no agility other than that which was in 
keeping with the text. They must make 
gestures, not only with the hands, but to 
take steps and use any movement that would 
emphasize the intent of the text. The in- 
struments were played behind the scenes so 


PALACE OF 
On the dedicatory stone of 
these words: “In this house of Bardi lived 
Giovanni, Count of Verino, who showed 
himself of military valor, uniting with it a 
study of science and the love of art; he 
cultivated poetry and music, gathered to- 
gether, and was the spirit of that celebrated 
Camerata, which understood how to relieve 
musical art of the strangeness of the Flem- 
ings and exalt it to the sublimity of the 
Greek Melopea, of which historians of an- 
cient civilization speak, thus opening the 
door which had been closed for many cen- 
turies, and by reforming the melodrama made 
this house the cradle of modern art.” 


THE BARDI FAMILY. 


f this house are 


as not to detract from the illusion of the 
drama and in number according to the size 
of the salon or theater. This, preferably, 
was not to accommodate more than one 
thousand persons at risk of not hearing the 
words or endangering the singers to force 
their voices. The drama was made up of 
scenes of different voices, lasting two hours. 

The melodies of Caccini and Péri were 
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primitive and of a rather 
monotonous uniformity, 
but nevertheless, they 
were heard with great 
delight, and Florence be 
came, for a brief period, the home of the new 
school of music. There were many 
lent singers at this period. In the archives 
at the court of Mantova are found the names 
and records of hundreds of famed artists, 
but of the women Caterina Martinelli and 
Vittoria Archilei were the most praised by 
the Florentine doctors, and amongst the 
men, Rasi, Palandrotti, Ottavio Durante, 
Péri, “Zazzarino,” and Giulio Caccini. This 
last name sought to found a new art of 
singing built upon the expression of the 
voice, and has left us one of the first writ 
ten “singing methods.” 

(Te 


excel- 


be continued next ) 


WEEK 


Music Program Outlined for 
Chicago Exposition 


(Continued from page 5) 


be one of the most important parts of the 
whole musical program and we expect to 
develop it to the highest degree of efficiency 
and interest possible. I hope that whatever 
auditorium may be built will include accom 
modations for the work and demonstrations 
by the various supervisors of music in the 
public schools who will come here from all 
over the United States. 

“Of course, the activities of this depart 
ment will include exposition of all the vari 
ous methods of teaching music in the schools 
of the country, with demonstrations of many 
new ideas not yet in practice. Also, we hope 
to have visits from many of the 
bands and orchestras, and there will prob 
ably be formed some definite plan of elimi- 
nation through district contests so that the 
very best of these bands and orchestras will 
come to Chicago. I am specially interested 
in this school department because I believe 
that we are about to experience a remark- 
able renaissance of art and culture, and I feel 
sure that the interest aroused through the 
work of the supervisors at the fair will aid 
largely in bringing music into its real power 
in education. It is planned to use the sta 
dium for pageants and various kinds of 
drills and athletic exercises to the accom 
paniment of music. 

“One thing I have found to my utmost 
satisfaction. Hundreds of prominent musi 
cians are willing to cooperate with us by 
giving of their services freely and without 
recompense and to aid in making the musi- 
cal program of the exposition the finest 
which the world has ever had. In the past, 
most expositions have used music only in 
its lighter form as an entertainment, with 
very few exceptions, such as the concerts 
given by Theodore Thomas here in Chicago 
in 1893. The program we are pianning will 
include practically every form of music 
activity, but it will also be the means of 
showing the various developments in the 
music trades; how instruments are made; 
how and why they sound as they do; and I 
hope we may have some valuable experi 
ments in acoustics. 

“It is my ambition to see a magnificent 
library assembled with the cooperation of 
all of the great music publishers of the 
world, both foreign and domestic. This will 
be of inestimable value to visiting teachers 
and students. Visiting artists, conductors, 
etc., I hope will be willing to address the 
student element in rooms provided for that 
purpose. This I know will be of great value 
to visiting students and teachers because 
perhaps for the first time they will be 
brought in actual contact with famous men 
and women of the musical world. I hope 
by the time I return from Europe that the 
musical program will be in such concrete 
form that we will be able to announce many 
things definitely.” 


school 


Bruno Walter to Give New 
Schmidt Work 

Bruno Walter, it is said, will 

the first American hearing of Schmidt's 

Variations on a Hussar Song next season 


conduct 


Cincinnati Conservatory Honors 


Three Well-Known Musicians 


Distinguished Leaders Awarded Degrees, 
Thomas James Kelly, John A. Hoffmann 
and C. Hugo Grimm 


CINCINNATI, Onto.— The © sixty-fourth 
commencement exercises of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, the first to be held 
under the auspices of the Cincinnati Institute 
of Fine Arts, were held June 12. Of out- 
standing importance was the conferring of 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Pedagogy, 
upon Thomas James Kelly, John A. Hoff- 
man, of the faculty of the conservatory, and 


absence of Robert A 


Among Them 


the degree, Doctor of Hugo 
Grimm, composer and organist 
These degrees were conferred by 
Jay Rowe, vice-president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Conservatory, who in the 
Taft, president of the 
Board, who was called to Washington, con- 
ferred all credentials upon their presenta 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Vienna Revels in Festival Weeks 


Staatsoper Productions Unrivalled in Central Europe—New 


Wellesz Opera Given World Premiere 


Mozart Revival a 


Triumph—-Pampanini and Melchior Score Individual Hits 


ViENNA.—The Viennese Festival Weeks 
were this year again, and more than in pre- 
ceding chietly notable operatically. 
And rightly so, for no other asset of this 
city (nor of most other European cities, for 
that matter) can rival with the Staatsoper in 
quality. It is not local patriotism that in- 
spires this statement; in fact local patriotism 
is a thing a bit foreign to the Viennese, who 
is by disposition more inclined to grumble at, 
than to praise his opera or his artists. Not 
local patriotism, then, but firm conviction 
demands the statement that our Staatsoper 
still is the best in Europe, or at least in 
Central Europe 

WELLES2’ 

The one hundred per cent novelty of the 
Festival menu was the first per- 
formance anywhere of Egon Wellesz’ new 
ae, Die Bacchantinnen. It was Wellesz’ 

lebut in the Opera House of his native city. 
He has written two operas before (Princess 
Girnara, and Alkestis) and, beside several 
ballets, one ballet-opera entitled Die Opfe 
rung Gefangenen. All these have been 
produced in several German theaters, but 
Die Bacchantinnen is the first of Wellesz’ 
works to be done in Vienna. Was it the one 
best suited to make a success here? I doubt it. 

Wellesz is widely known as a composer of 
modernist tendencies and as a brilliant musi 
cologist. He is not, indeed, an operatic com- 
poser pure and simple. His aims go be 
yond composing successes; for that he is a 
man with ethical a background. A\l- 
kestis and the Opferung were attempts at 
reviving the antique Greek tragedy in the 
strict sense, with chorus and all Die 
Bacchantinnen is a step farther on this road. 
Handel and Gluck have gone before Wellesz 

not Strauss, whose Greece in Elektra is 
that of the twentieth century—and a man 
of Wellesz’ knowledge and erudition was 
sure to do something interesting in approach- 
ing the task from his end Sut Wellesz is, 
as I said before, a musicologist and a man 
of batkground—not a man of the theater. 
Here lies the weakness of his new opera. 

Not AN OPERA 

Wellesz took the 

formed an opera of it. It 


seasons, 


LATEST 


operat 


des 


too 


drama of Euripides and 
revolves around 
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TABILE 


TRIUMPHS 
At Covent Garden 
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“A GREAT FALSTAFF” 


Telearaph 


(caption) Daily 


probably not 
day sing 
Sunday 


“Stabile’s Falstaff could 
be bettered among present 
ers.”—Ernest Newman in The 


iin s 


“4 GREAT ARTIST” 
“Stabile was magnificent—the great 
Scar pia, uiditinedite. of our times.” 
Richard Capell in The Daily Mail 


ranks with the 
of the part.”—The 


Scar pta 


greatest 
Times 


ntation 
ntalions 
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Singing in Salzburg Festival 
July 22 — August 7 
Barber of Seville and Don Pasquale 


Artist Vienna Opera 
August 7-20 
Tosca—Barber of Seville—Traviata 


Guest 


Rome—tTeatro Reale 
Milan—La Scala 























the origin of the Bacchus cult in Thebes. 
3acchus, or Dionysos, has established him- 
self as a god. Pentheus, King of Thebes and 
Bacchus’ own kin, refuses to acknowledge 
as a god what was only a short time before 
a human like himself. Agave, Pentheus’ 
own mother, is on Bacchus’ side, and even- 
tually kills her own son as a tribute to Bac- 
chus, the new god. That is the skeleton of 
the plot, as we gather it—not from the opera 
but from our own reminiscences of mythol- 
ogy. Without such reminiscences one might 
be at a loss to understand the action of 
Wellesz’ opera; and even with such knowl- 
edge, one fails to be humanly interested in 
it. For the problem of the Bacchus cult in 
Thebes is a thing of small human appeal to 
a twentieth century audience. 

No doubt Wellesz realizes that, as a man 
of his knowledge naturally would. If he 
chose such a plot for his opera, then, there 
was clearly a method in his madness. Quite 
evidently he did not wish to write an opera 
in the accepted sense, or to impress the 
hearer through the medium of operatic 
music. He did not attempt to write a book 
which is theatrically effective, save in two 
spots: the finale of Act I, and the death 
of Pentheus and the following lament of 
Agave, in the second act. Aside from these 
two dramatic stituations, his book consists 
of a series of dialogues and discussions, 
largely among members of the same family, 
over a “Weltanschaung” which was evident- 
ly, for Wellesz, the salient point of his work. 

TABOO ON THE Love DUET 

Wellesz as we see him in this opera is a 
touching and appealing figure among the 
composers of our time. He feels himself a 
man with a mission for art, for a revival of 
the ancient ideals—those of Greek tragedy. 
Die Bacchantinnen, indeed, is a work of 
idealistic character, and compels admiration 
for that. But Wellesz’ musical invention, 
alas! is not strong enough to carry through 
his ideals with conviction. 

There is all too little real singing in this 
opera. Only the chorus is allowed to sing, 
and of the soloists only Agave. The others 
do not sing, they dispute, and for the most 
time in an idiom which is halfway between 
a chant and recitative. We listen patiently 
to a more or less heated discussion; we grow 
less patient when Teiresias the blind Seer (a 
familiar “bore” of Oedipus Rex memory 
and a direct descendant of King Marke) 
takes a hand in the conversation; and we 
lose our patience when old King Kadmos 
turns out a close second to the Seer for lo- 
quacity. And all the while we long for one 
trivial truly operatic love duet without which 
opera, after all, is not opera. In vain. 

A CuHorus OPERA 

The chorus scenes alone lend light to a 
score so devoid of contrast. But the chorus, 
too, does far too much commenting and phil- 
osophizing to quicken the slow action. At 
the end of Act I, the triumphant chorus of 
the Bacchantes liberated by Dionysos is a 
thrilling moment. What the chorus sings, 
by the way, is not modern music; the score 
all the way tlirough is not modern in the 
sense of atonalism. Tonality is treated free- 
ly, but never abolished. The melodic in- 
spiration is not strong, but the rhythmic 
element is forcible, as always in Wellesz’ 
music. That alone banishes monotony from 
this opera 

The performance was excellent in almost 
every respect. The chorus, above all, sang 
beautifully, and Toni Birkmeyer, the maitre 
de ballet, had provided striking choregraphic 
groupings. Dr. Wallerstein’s stage man- 
agement, building on antique reliefs, was 
effective, though the big scene. when the 
mznads pursue and finally kill Pentheus, 
might have been more striking still. The 
orchestra, under Clemens Krauss, played the 
intricate music beautifully and transparently. 
Rose Pauly was impetuous and racy as al- 
ways, in the part of Agave. Josef Kalen- 
berg (Pentheus), Alfred Jerger (Bacchus), 
Josef Manowarda (Teiresias) were the prin- 
cipal singers, and did their parts beautifully. 
Wellesz himself was the subject of ovations 
at the premiere. Will it be a lasting suc- 
cess? I fear Die Bacchantinnen is caviar to 
the general. 

HoMAGE TO Mozart 

Few other opera houses will be able to 
equal, much less surpass, the newly staged 
and restudied Marriage of Figaro, which 
opened the Festival Weeks. This new pro- 
duction, planned for last fall and now mate- 
rialized after much postponement, caused by 
economic restrictions on the part of the 
Austrian government, is virtually the same 
hat the Vienna Opera gave at the Salzburg 
Festival last year. Only that in the aristo- 
cratic environments of the Staatsoper its 
effect is, if anything, stronger and still finer 
than in the more or less improvised Salz- 
burg Festival Theater. 


The cast was almost identical with the 
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Salzburg one which has been reviewed in 
these columns: Adele Kern and Carl 
Hammes as a sprightly Susanna-Figaro 
couple, Irene Ejisinger as a _ diminutive 
Cherubino, Viorica Ursuleac as a somewhat 
heavy Countess, and Wilhelm Rode as a 
rather Wagnerian Count. Lothar Waller- 
stein’s stage direction, Alfred Roller’s beau- 
tiful scenery and Clemens Krauss’ directing 
were notable elements of a deservedly great 
success. Krauss’ lightness and elegance in 
handling Mozart’s score gave the lie to all 
laws of gravity: he took a whirling breath- 
taking speed from beginning to end, and it 
required a virtuoso orchestra like the Phil- 
harmonic to keep up with such a brilliant 
“opera buffa” conception. 
MELcHIOR’s TRISTAN A TRIUMPH 

The balance of the Staatsoper’s repertoire 
for the Festival Weeks consisted of Mozart, 
Wagner, Strauss, Korngold and Puccini. In 
Madame Butterfly, Rosetta Pampanini ap- 
peared for the first time on the stage of the 
Staatsoper, and reaped a tremendous success 
in this, her most famous role. America will 
hear her for the first time next season and 
may look forward to a treat; she is a mar- 
vellous actress and a gorgeous singer with a 
big, intensely colored voice of unlimited pos- 
sibilities in expressing human emotions. 

In Tristan, Lauritz Melchior was the star 
guest. He is today easily the most famous 
interpreter of this big, taxing role, acclaimed 
as such at Bayreuth no less than in New 
York, London or Paris; and little new can 
be added to the press econiums that this 
coveted Wagner-tenor has reaped elsewhere 
in this part. His big manly figure, his re- 
strained and noble acting and his huge, bril- 
liant voice (how fresh he seemed even in 
the last stages of an uncut Tristan!) com- 
pelled admiration from a crowded house. 

WELCOME HoME FoR WEINGARTNER 

The Philharmonic Orchestra rightly took 
a hand in the Festival proceedings. It was a 
somewhat historical event. Felix Wein- 
gartner, who left the orchestra, disgruntled, 
five years ago, returned at the head of his 
Philharmonic. Ovations received him who 
was, and still is, one of Vienna’s biggest 
favorites. Haydn (the Military Symphony), 
Brahms’ Third and Beethoven’s Fifth were 
his program. He and his orchestra worked 
“con amore,” as in the good old days. All 
differences were forgotten, and Weingartner 
was welcomed back home in a royal manner. 

Pau BECHERT. 


Foreign News In Brief 


New Austrian and German Operas 
ViENNA.—Robert Heger’s opera, Bettler 
Namenlos, has been accepted for its world 
premicre by the Munich Opera; the libretto 
is by Heger himself. Franz Schreker’s new 
opera is entitled Snow. Otto Klemperer’s 
new opera The Goal, will be premiered 
Hamburg. Max Brand, composer of Machi- 
nist Hopkins, is completing a new one en- 
titled Requiem. Other new operas to be 
heard next season are: Die Hochzeit der 
Sobeide, by Alexander Tscherepnine; Do- 
lores, by Max Ettlinger; Die Birgschaft, 
by Kurt Weill; Maximilian von Mexiko, by 
Milhaud; Die grosse Katharina, by Kurt 
Lilien. PB. 
Vienna’s Johann Strauss Exhibition 
ViennA.—A great exposition of Johann 
Strauss relics was opened at Vienna by 
President Miklas. It contains many manu- 
scripts of Strauss’ music, among them 
sketches for a hitherto unproduced operetta, 
Romulus, also the MS. scores for many of 
Strauss’ most famous operettas, his violins, 
furniture, little known photos, and portraits 
of the Waltz King by famous painters such 
as Lenbach and others. A special room is 
filled with relics of Die Fledermaus, Strauss’ 
most popular operetta. B 


Elisabeth Schumann for Munich Festival 

VIENNA.—Elisabeth Schumann, celebrated 
Viennese soprano who will tour America in 
concert next fall, has just accepted an en- 
gagement to sing Susanna in The Marriage 
of Figaro as star guest of this summer’s 
Munich Festival. Contrary to previous 
plans, Mme. Schumann will not appear at 
this summer’s Salzburg Festival, but will 
spend the better part of the summer resting 
at her estate at Garmisch, Bavaria, prior to 
her American tour. 

Vienna’s Music Academy Reforming 

VIENNA.—The long-announced reform of 
the State Academy of Music inaugurated by 
Dr. Wiener, the new “dictator,” has begun 
with the dismissal of Dr. Lothar Wallerstein 
as head of the. operatic class. Max Rein- 
hardt will continue his Seminar as a private 
enterprise. Rumor has it that Franz Schalk, 
Emil von Sauer and Helene Wildbrunn, the 
operatic soprano, will join the faculty next 
season, but no official statement to that ef- 
fect has been made as yet. 

Opera in English at Covent Garden 

Lonpon.—The interesting announcement is 
forthcoming from the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate that a season of opera in English 
will be given in London in the fall, opening 
on September 14, and will continue for at 
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VIENNESE NOVELTIES 
FOR N. Y. PHILHAR- 
MONIC-SYMPHONY 


ViENNA.—Erich Kleiber has three 
Viennese novelties in store for his 
next guest season with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony: Alban 
Berg’s Lyric Suite, originally a string 
quartet and recently rearranged by the 
composer for full orchestra; a set of 
new Variations by Ernst Krenek; and 
a Passacaglia by Jaromir W einberger, 
composer of Schwanda the Bagpipe 
Player which the Metropolitan will 
produce next season. The Krenek and 
Weinberger compositions were espe- 
cially written for Kleiber and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

P. B. 











The repertoire will be 


operas: Die 


least six weeks. 
selected from the following 
Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Die Walkure, 
Parsifal, Smetana’s Bartered Bride, Die 
Fledermaus, Dame Ethel Smyth’s The 
Wreckers, Carmen, The Barber of Seville, 
La Bohéme, Aida, Tosca and Turandot. 


Tirindelli Works Given in Honor of Ada 
Negri 

Rome.—At the Circolo della Stampa, 
which is the Sindicato Fascista Giornalisti 
di Roma, a concert of the compositions of 
P. A. Tirindelli was given in honor of Ada 
Negri. The interpreter was Celina Rocca, 
soprano, with the composer at the piano. The 
numbers included Strana, Invito, Vaticinio, 
— Triste Primavera, Il Segno della 

Croce, I Tre Petali, Sulla Soglia, Luce, La 
Sofferenza, Storia Breve, Amor Amor, Mis- 
tica and Portami Via. 

A distinguished audience was present and 
both the composer and the singer were ten- 
dered a very sincere ovation. 

Frida Leider in Paris 

Paris.—The German season at the Paris 
Opera came to a brilliant close with a mag- 
nificent performance of Wagner’s Gotter- 
dammerung, specially notable for the demon- 
stration of enthusiasm which greeted the 
singing of Frida Leider as Briinnhilde and 
Lauritz Melchior as Siegfried. 

Parisians leave their Opera House empty 
when their own company appears, so that 
tickets at reduced prices have to be given out 
in hundreds; but they filled the auditorium 
on this occasion to capacity, in spite of in- 
creased prices. The French critics hailed 
the German season with delight, expressing 
their admiration for the artists and their 
conductor, Leo Blech, whose interpretation 
of Wagner should make the French conduc- 
tors sit up and take notice. Reviewers used 
up all their superlatives in extolling the vocal 
and histrionic abilities of Leider and Mel- 
chior. It was a memorable performance, and 
the Wagnerian season promised for next 
year is awaited with great pleasure. 


N. ve B. 


Summer School of Chamber Music in Wales 
Lonpon.—Once again the Summer. School 
Chamber Music, which had its origin in 

Cambridge in 1929 under the inspiration of 

the well-known chamber music authority and 

enthusiast, W. W. Cobbett, will take place 
during the month of August at Bangor in 

Wales. The Summer School is organized 

by the British Federation of Musical Com- 

petition Festivals, which does excellent work 
for the furtherance of good music up and 

down the country. H 


Aida Sung at Verdi's Birthplace 

Miran.—Over 15,000 spectators were 
present at a performance of Verdi's opera, 
Aida, which took place at the composer’s 
birthplace recently. The Thespis Car, the 
travelling theater of the Dopolavoro or 
After-Work Society, presented the opera at 
Roncole, the farm where Verdi was born. 
Over six hundred local men and women 
took part as “supers,” and the opera was 
sung against a romantic background of trees 
and fields. A. 

(Continued on page 29) 





London Tries Summer Dress for 
Orchestral Players 


Lonpon.—The B. B. C. announces 
a dress concession for the members 
of the B. B. C. orchestra, who will 
be playing at the Queen’s Hall night- 
ly in the Promenade season of con- 
certs throughout the months of August 
and September. Provided the weather 
is hot enough to warrant the change, 
members of the orchestra may wear 
soft silk shirts with open collars, in- 
stead of the regulation evening dress 
The conductor will decide on the 
appropriate garb at the morning re- 
hearsal for each evening. H 
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Ravinia Opera Goers Hear 


Popular Stars in Best Roles 
Every Effort Being Made by Louis Eckstein to Please the 


Large Audiences—Samson 


and Dalila, La Rondine, 


Butterfly, Tales of Hoffman, Andrea Chenier, Martha 
and Tosca the Principal Fare of the Week— 
Manon Lescaut Repeated — Sunday 
Symphony Concert Enjoyed 


RavintaA.—Louis Eckstein has shown in 
the many years that he has directed the des- 
tinies of Ravinia as an operatic center that 
he is a showman par excellence, and_this 
season he is surpassing his previous efforts 
in trying to please the public by presenting 
his star singers in all their best roles. 

The performance of Samson and Dalila 
gave opportunity to listen to one of the best 
Dalilas of our generation, Julia Claussen. 

Martinelli’s Samson is too well known to 
necessitate dwelling on all its merits. Suffice 
to say that a great part of the success of the 
night was due to his singing. Danise, as the 
High Priest, gave entire satisfaction. The 
balance of the cast was more than adequate, 
especially the old Hebrew as sung by Leon 
Rothier. Hasselmans was at the conductor’s 
desk and gave as fine a reading of the score 
as we have ever had in these surroundings. 
Never covering the voice of the singers with 
the orchestra, Hasselmans is an ideal con- 
ductor for Ravinia. Such shadings as he 
brought to the Saint-Saéns music well de- 
serve praise. 

LA RoNDINE, JuLy 4 

It was the late Cleofonte Campanini who 
told us once that the duties of a reviewer 
were to cover a performance but that it was 
out of the jurisdiction of a critic to em- 
phasize the size of an audience or to give 
advice to the management. Generally, we 
keep in mind that good hint, but we were so 
happy to see the huge audience that had come 
to Ravinia for La Rondine that we here 
mention the fact that the house was com- 
pletely sold out and hundreds occupied the 
free seats or stood outside the gates. 

As presented at Ravinia, La Rondine is a 
great show. It is not one of the best operas 
of Puccini, but one we enjoy in summer 
especially on a hot night. As played and 
sung here it acts as a stimulant. We fully 
understand the appreciation of the public 
towards the star cast that performed so well 
throughout the evening. 

Lucrezia Bori is divine as Magda. Her 
acting was on the par of excellence with her 
singing. On more than one occasion she 
stopped the show. 

Florence Macbeth’s 
able and in that role she 
making a hit all her own. 

Edward Johnson, as Ruggiero, won the eye 
of the gentle sex and the applause of the 
men. Marek Windheim, who is good in 
every role, rose to stardom as Prunier. Only 
lack of space makes it imperative not to 
praise individually the balance of the cast. 
Thus we pay collective tribute for their effi- 
cient work to D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, Oli- 
viero, Ananian, Maxwell, Falco, and Paggi. 

If the singers, chorus and corps de ballet 
gave entire satisfaction, so was the playing 
of the score by the orchestra under Gennaro 
Papi, who, in the best of mood, made the 
performance very interesting. 

SuNpAy Concert, Juty 5 (AFTERNOON) 

Although during the season we will not 
review the symphony concerts which are 
given weekly at Ravinia on Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons, we will here state that 
the programs so far this season have been 
well built and beautifully played by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Eric DeLa- 
marter, who is as well liked at Ravinia as 
he is in Chicago. The program for July 5 
was made to commemorate the Fourth of 
July celebration. Music by American com- 
posers was performed. 


Lisette 
was 


is unsurpass- 
irresistible, 


MapAME Butrterrty, Jury 5 (EveNntNnG) 

A repetition of Madame Butterfly served 
for the Ravinia debut of Frederick Jagel. 
Although the role of Pinkerton does not 
give many opportunities to the tenor, the 
newcomer made each one count so much as 
to assure him of the esteem of the many 
connoisseurs. He was feted royally through- 
out the evening. Jagel has not only a lovely 
voice of beautiful texture, but what is more, 
especially in these days, he is a fine singer 
and a very good musician. We like singers 
who do not force their tones, who know how 
to phrase, how to enunciate, how to nuance, 
and Jagel, having all these qualities, gave us 
entire satisfaction. 

Elisabeth Rethberg was the Cio-Cio-San 
in which she was as much admired this sea- 
son as of yore. The balance of the cast was 
similar to that which performed previously. 


TaLes oF HorFMAN, JULY 6 


The Tales of Hoffman gave opnortunity 
to hear Florence Macbeth as the doll, 


Olympia, a role in which she has won 
many triumphs. It also permitted hearing 
Yvonne Gall in the dual role of Giulietta 
and Antonia, in both of which she scored 
heavily as a beautiful woman, as a fine singer 
and as a very good actress. 

The Hoffman score also gave opportunity 
to admire Mario Chamlee in the title role, 
Ina Bourskaya as Niclause, Leon Rothier as 
Dr. Miracle, Mario Basiola as Dapertutto, 
Defrere as Spalanzani, Louis D’Angelo as 
Coppelius, George Cehanovsky as Schlemil 
and Marek Windheim as Cochenille. Has- 
selmans conducted. 


ANDREA CHENIER, JULY 7 

Even though all the performances at Ra- 
vinia are well given, some naturally stand 
out. Such may be said of Andrea Chenier, 
performed by a homogeneously fine cast, in 
which every role was well cast. Since the 
beginning of the season Martinelli has done 
good work here, but it was as Chenier that 
in our estimation he surpassed himself. For 
once Martinelli sang for the connoisseur in- 
stead of for the multitude. He scored heav- 
ily, but did not get all that was coming to 
him. We should have liked the house to 
tumble down under the applause, but audi- 
ences the world over do not understand 
beautiful singing as they should. They want 
big tones from a robusto tenor and when an 
intelligent singer such as Martinelli displays 
the full gamut of his art by mingling lofty 
pianissimos with stentorian tones, it is the 
latter that take the audience. We react to a 
different kind of singing, the sort that Mar- 
tinelli offered us throughout the greater part 
of the evening—tones that caress the ear, 
phrasing of elegance, and giving such fine 


account of himself as to defy criticism. It : 


was a big night for Martinelli. 

Elisabeth Rethberg sang the role of Mad- 
dalena so well that we have to dampen our 
enthusiasm in order not to be over exhu- 
berant in our praise. We have heard Mme. 
Rethberg now for several years, but even a 
stretch of memory cannot recall such sing- 
ing from her throat. She poured out such 
golden tones with such ease as to make us 
sit up and take more than passing notice. 
Opera never will die so long as there are 
such singers as Rethberg. 

Giuseppe Danise was capital as Gerard. 
He sang with his wonted artistry and we re- 
peat that Danise has one of the best voices 
to be heard on any stage at the present mo- 
ment. Danise is, first of all, an artist and a 
singer—one who does not play to the gallery. 

Papi, in splendid form, brought out all the 
beauties contained in the Giordano music, 
which is more than interesting. It has many 
lovely passages and they were well empha- 
sized by the orchestra and its conductor. 

MarTHA, Jury 8 

A rollicking performance of Flotow’s 
melodious opera delighted the public, as 
each singer turned out to be excellently cast 
and each and every one of the protagonists 
made a personal hit not only as singers, 
but also as comedians of the first order. 
In the latter category must be named, first 
of all, Louis D’Angelo as the Sheriff and 
Edward Alexander as the Clerk. Both were 
extremely funny and were the chief merry- 
makers in the second act. 

Florence Macbeth has been heard many 
times in the title role and annually she shows 
marked improvement as an actress until 
today she is as able a comedian as a singer. 
One of the high marks of the performance 
was her singing of The Last Rose of 
Summer, after which she won a real ovation. 

Ina Bourskaya was an effective and at- 
tractive Nancy. Mario Chamlee finds Lio- 
nel one of his happy roles. He sang glori- 
ously throughout the evening and received 
just reward at the hands of his admirers. 
Virgilio Lazzari’s Plunkett is more than 
meritorious. He sings it so well and acts 
it with such fine comedy that his perform- 
ance stands out. Vittorio Trevisan is the 
same good comedian that we have admired 
for many years and in a role such as Sir 
Tristan, he is found in his element—that 
of fun-making of the higher sort. 

Louis Hasselmans was at the conductor’s 
desk and to him is due a great part of the 
smoothness with which the performance was 
rendered. The orchestra performed its duty 
effectively, and more than a_ paragraph 
could be written to sing the praise of the 
chorus, as more than one member of its 
body starred in the opera. As it is, we will 
remember at the close of the season the 
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Ravinia chorus, which gives nightly of its 
very best and this means a great deal. 
Manon Lescaut, JuLy 9 
Manon Lescaut was repeated with 
in the title role and Martinelli as 
Grieux. 


Bori 
Des 


Juty 10 

Louis Eckstein really knows how to make 
a repertory. Since the beginning of the sea- 
son nearly every night a new opera has 
been given. This in itself is not so remark- 
able, but what is more astonishing is the 
manner in which each one is presented. To 
sing at Ravinia a singer must be routined 
in his metier, as, though they rehearse 
daily new and old operas, those rehearsals 
would not be sufficient for one who had 
not often previously sung the part allotted 
him. Yet President Eckstein knows exactly 
how to cast his artists and he has asso- 
ciated with him men whose efficiency has 
helped in placing Ravinia in the place it 
occupies today. 

Take as criterion the performance of 
Tosca. There was not a single flaw through- 
out the evening. Before singing the praise 
of the interpreters, it seems permissible to 
state that Papi directed a performance alto- 
gether to his credit. To watch Papi con- 
duct from memory is in itself worth the 
price of admission. To have such a good 
memory as to conduct without a score may 
be a trick, but what is not is to indicate 
every cue without one single mistake and 
to subdue the orchestra so that the singers 
are heard as in a drama. All this Papi 
did and we confess that our eyes followed 
his action throughout the first act more than 
they did the action on the stage. A big night 
for Papi and the Chicago Symphony, which 
is called the Ravinia Orchestra on operatic 
nights and the Chicago Symphony on sym- 
phonic afternoons. 

Some may think and 
the opening paragraph should have been 
given to Yvonne Gall, yet there must al- 
ways be a second if first place be given to 
the conductor. Miss Gall is much more than 


Tosca, 


with reason that 
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just a singer; she is a musician, and there- 
fore we understand her enthusiasm regard- 
ing the orchestra and Conductor Papi. As 
Tosca, Yvonne Gall was ideally cast. That 
she has studied the role with Jean Sardou, 
the son of Victorien Sardou, was made 
evident by the many new details that she 
brought to the part—too numerous to men- 
tion at this time, but not to pass unnoticed 
at least for one spectator, who congratu- 
lates effusively the French songstress on 
her happy delineation of a part that is often 
made too dramatic in this melodramatic 
opera. Beautiful to look upon in well made 
gowns, Gall’s singing was on a par with 
her acting and if her action accelerated 
the pulse, she caused palpitation of the heart 
not only by her singing of the Vissi d’Arte 
but by her pathetic appeal to the chief of 
police in the second act. 

Danise’s Scarpia was a happy foil for 
Gall’s Tosca. They are both excellent artists 
and they played up to each other, so that 
every one of their intentions carried its 
point. 

Edward Johnson was the Cavaradossis A 
peer among tenors, Johnson sang gloriously 
and one of the most thrilling moments was 
the Vittoria as rendered by the gifted tenor, 
who made the ensuing scene so realistic as 
to move some of the gentle sex to the point 
of tears. 

The balance of the cast was excellent and 
the performance of Tosca one that will be 
remembered for a long time te come 


Jury 11 
presentation of 
reviewed 


Tue Barrterep Brive, 

The week closed with a 
The Bartered Bride, which will be 
in these columns next week. 


RENE Devries. 


Grace G. Gardner Vacationing 
well known vocal 
is spending the sum- 
She will reopen 
Metropole the 


Grace G. Gardner, 
teacher of Cincinnati, 
mer at Hillsboro, Ohio. 
her studios at the Hotel 
second week in September. 
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Pierre Monteux Forgets America Awhile 


to Worry Over His Roses and Strawberries 


Famous French Conductor Almost as Fond of His Gardening 
as He Is of His Classics—Plans to Sail Soon for This 
Country to Direct the Hollywood Bowl Concerts 
—Would Like to Give Beethoven and Brahms, 

But Limited to French Composers 


Pierre Monteux, the eminent French con 


ductor whose art and personality have been ing his 
felt by many of the greatest orchestras in summer. “I should have liked to have given 
Europe and America, was looking through some Beethoven and Brahms,” said he. “But 
a pile of music when the MusicaL Courter — the program space is limited and I must play 
interviewer called on him at the old chateau principally the works of Dukas, Franck, 
purchased at Cormeilles-en- d’Indy, Ravel, Debussy, and Chabrier. 1 
twenty-five miles to the north sail early in July for New York and Cali- 
‘ fornia and I am anticipating a very delight- 
just been given ful summer. At present | am busy with 
the revival of Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride 
which I am to conduct at the Grand Opera 
House of Paris at the end of June. What 


tention chiefly to French compositions dur- 
visit to the Hollywood Bowl this 


he has recently 
Parisis, 
ol Paris. 


“Thes 


some 


scores, which have 
interesting,” said he; “for 
they formerly belonged to Edouard Colonne 
in whose orchestra | began my career as a 
player while still a boy. Would you 
that the pages of Tschaikowsky’s 
ymphony are uncut Colonne had 
at it. In those days Tschai 

modern and advanced for 
But come; let us go outside and see 
everything is young and 

eloped I would not be surprised, 
the gardener turned up a Roman 

Itic battle axe. This quaint 

back to Roman times. And 

yuund passages have recently 

supposed to lead to the 

medieval cath ul of St. Denis. The monk 
who would grope his way for eleven miles 
avoid the public 


order to 
succeeded on the modern 


to me, are very 
} 


vlola 


looked 
was toc 


garden where 


} 


peen found Vv are 


underer« 

would neve have 

concert age kK} 
ux was impatient 
strawberries and 


at the slow growth 
They would 
have canaaiel to the waving of the 
quickened into life so 
stras, even if he had been vain 
enough to attempt the conducting of a vege 
table garde Vanity, in fact, is conspicu 
from Monteux He says he 
understand the airs and important 
conductors 

interpreters. We 
composer and 
public Are we any better 
who carry the products of 
eaters in a_ restaurant? 
rhty, overbearing man 
whom I could 
mductors, 
fable of the fly which 
wheel and 
tremendous quantity of dust we 
| know that the pub 
taken with the per 
of the interpreter that 
extent the merits 
think the designer 
lid of Handel’s harpsi 
went too far with his cari 
conducto He hi group 


a monkey. Yet | 
H: my I's music at my 


concerts 
Handel could accept the joke, why 
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roses 
wand which 


orche 


ously absent 
cannot 
manners of some 

At best we are only 


ge trom the 


terpreters 
violinists, ct 
aficrent 
the carriage said 
of course, 
much 

he style 

t a certain 
composer. Still, | 
ures on the 
London 
is made a 
mduc ol by 


onteux has been asked to devote his at 


> pond of his garden. Amid the 


SOURIER - Clarence Lucas. 


field flowers and wild roses of the 
gardens. 
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a work! Splendide, magnifique, formidable !” 
he exclaimed, bursting into French when 
the foreign English language moved too 
slowly on his tongue. 

3ut Gluck requires the theater. In the 
concert hall one misses the emotional at- 
mosphere for which Gluck’s music is invari- 
ably right. It fits the dramatic situation like 
a glove that fits the hand.” 

An invitation to a song recital was brought 
him by the postman. “I will not tell you 
the name of the singer, ” said he with a merry 
twinkle in his eye; “for it is not my business 
to publish criticisms. But as she is a bad 
singer and a charming lady I shall send a 
telegram: ‘Regret absence but wish you all 
the success you deserve.’ 

The escape of his pet Spaniel through the 
garden gate into the street caused him more 
gesticulating. and commanding and _foot- 
stamping than were necessary for the inter- 
pretation of Feethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
chorus and all! 3S IA 


Michigan ute Teachers’ 
Association Convention 
3ATTLE CREEK, Micu.—The forty-fourth 
meeting of the Michigan Music Teachers’ 





MONTEUX 


with some of his young friends, human and canine. 


chateau 


Juty 18, 2937 
Association was held in Battle Creek, June 
23, 24, 25, with an unusually good atten- 
dance. All meetings were held in the First 
Congregational Church with the first day 
devoted entirely to the student contest. 

The two days given over to the conven- 
tion proper were crowded with matters of 
importance. The voice conference under 
Ellen Buckley, with round table conducted 
by Carl Lindegren, Michigan State Normal 
College Conservatory of Music, Ypsilanti, 
was of particular interest. 

The piano conference was led by LaVerne 
Brown of Detroit, who introduced Dr. E. 
R. Kroeger of St. Louis, whose round table 
discussion and lecture recital were two of 
the high points of the convention. The 
necessity of degrees for the teaching pro- 
fession and the possibilities of class piano 
instruction were two of the main features 
discussed. His lecture recital on classic, ro- 
mantic and modern music with illustrative 
selections was interesting and very instruc- 
tive. 

John B. Martin, Battle 
violin conference with Henry Mathoys of 
Detroit conducting an interesting round 
table particularly concerned with the technic 
of bowing and the bowing arm. 

In the organ conference, Eugene Phillips 
of Grand Rapids, introduced Francis Mac- 
Kaye, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, De- 
troit, who spoke on The Value of Church 
Music to the Music Teacher. 

Leo Sowerby, pianist, organist and com- 
poser of Chicago, gave the closing address, 
Some Important Phases in Modern Music, 
illustrating his talk at the piano. 

A fine presentation of the first movement 
of MacDowell’s Concerto in D minor was 
given by Alice Wroten of Benton Harbor, 
with Marjorie Emery playing the orchestral 
part on the second piano. There was a 
rhythmic demonstration by the very young 
students of Jessie Cameron, Director of 
Physical Education of the Battle Creek 
College, and Prof. E. Y. Millekian, Ph.D. 
of the same college gave a short talk on 
child psychology. Reports of the county 
chairmen were encouraging, showing a 
growth both in number of counties and 
activities. 

A concert featured the Battle Creek Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the oldest orchestra in the 
state, with Prof. John B. Martin conduct- 
ing. Ellen Buckley, soprano, and Olive 
Gould, violinist, were soloists. Dr. Earl 
V. Moore, Musical Director of the School 
of Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, spoke on Music as a Cultural Asset 
versus a Professional Career. Two excel- 
lent soloists were Katherine Jansheska- 
Phillips, soprano, and Harry Hacker, tenor. 

Officers elected were, president, Susan 
Ferguson; vice-president, Federal L. 
Whittlesey; recording secretary, Alice 
Wroten; treasurer, Clarence Dykema; audi- 
tor, Harold R. wicvenhie’ S 


Creek, led the 


Aksarova Mastens: at London 


Reception and Musicale 

Valentina Aksarova, distinguished Russian 
soprano, recently entertained with a concert 
and reception at her beautiful London home. 
Many notables of both the musical and so- 
cial world were in attendance. The musical 
program was given by Mme. Aksarova, 
Lydia Lipkovska, Sheridan Russell, Parry 
Jones, Mr. Jureneff and Shepherd Munn. 
Dancing followed the concert. 





At the gateway of an eighth century church in Cor- 


meilles-en-Parisis. 
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ON SIAMESE MUSIC 


(Continued from page 6) 


pote, a small hand-drum, the taphone, a large 
hand-drum, the song-nal, a narrow long 
drum, and the thone, or vase-shaped drum. 
The kettle-drum variety is represented by 
the klong-khek and the klong-yai, which are 
beaten with padded sticks. 

The tuk-kay, or “alligator,” is the best 
known stringed instrument in Siam. It is 
played with an ivory plectrum and has silk 
strings. 

The Siamese violins are called the san tai 


A BEAUTIFUL SIAMESE DANCER 
and the saw sansai, and each has three 
strings. As a rule the tone of the violins is 
thin and weak, as the manner of bowing is 
quite different to our own. 

Of wind instruments, the pee and the pee- 
charwar, or flutes, are the most popular. 
3amboo flutes are in common use as in most 
Oriental countries. There are also primitive 
varieties of clarinets and oboes. 

Cymbals are called charp, and castanets 
ching. Castanets are used by the conductor 
of orchestras as a baton, for the purpose of 
keeping time. 

There are two kinds of orchestras; the 
mahoree, or light-sounding, and the bhim- 
bhat, or heavy-sounding. The first is used 
for indoor entertainment and the second for 
out of door performances. The average 
Siamese orchestra consists of ten, or more 
players. They are divided in the usual man- 
ner into string, wood-wind, brass and per- 
cussion. 

Spectacular dramas are divided into three 
kinds: the cone, a masked pantomime; the 
l’acone, a dramatic poem given to music on 
state festivals and religious occasions; and 
the rabam, a character dance of light and 
popular nature. 

The cone, or khon, is a dance which con- 
sists of a mock battle, fought in rhythmic 
postures, to appropriate music. The dancers 
wear classic masks of black lacquer on bam- 
boo, and gold lacquer on wood. The masks 
are made in the shape of beasts, monsters 
and devils, and typify the demons and demi- 
gods of their religious legends. 

The l’acone, or lakhon, is an interpreta- 
tion, in pantomime, of a dramatic poem. In 
its larger forms it partakes of the qualities of 
an opera ballet, as it is most dramatic and 
spectacular. This particular type of music 
sometimes takes three days to perform, as in 
the case of the ramayana, a very much 
loved epic-poem of the Hindus, which has 
found its way into Siam, Cambodia, Ceylon 
and other Buddhistic countries through the 
influence of the Hindus-Brahmans from 
India. 

The l’acone is history, or legend, of a very 
serious type. The poems are chanted in solo 
and chorus by the actors, while the dancers 
interpret the incidents to music. 

The rabam is a dance performed by both 
men and women; of light and pleasing char- 
acter, interspersed with songs. The dance, 
which begins with slow movements, works 
up to an animated climax, and brings into 
play every muscle of the dancers, who leap, 
whirl and posture in difficult and fantastic 
attitudes. 

These spectacular dances are executed 
with considerable dramatic and graphic art, 
as the performers throw themselves, whole- 
souled, into their work. All of these dances 
are given both indoors and out of doors, de- 
pending upon the magnitude of the occasion. 

In out-door subjects, there are a variety 
of performances given to amuse the public; 
of historical and legendary Siamese-Hindu 
origin. There are secular plays for the 
popular audience and classic plays for the 
more cultured musicians. The classic 
dramas are given in the antique manner, 


built on traditional lines. The majority of 
the classic dramas are of religious character, 
as are the dances taken from old legendery 
themes, from several sources, and worked 
into a composite called Siamese. There are 
usually, in the plays, recitatives; dialogues; 
heroic- religious, and historical chants; to- 
gether with the various types of dances. 

The rabam is directly traced to the ancient 
sacred dances, of symbolic and religious sig- 
nificance. In many of these dances, we may 
find strong Burmese and Javanese character- 
istics; while others are based on the tradi- 
tions of India as exemplified in the Cam- 
bodian Ballet, and Nautch-girl. 

The word I’acone, or lakhon, is supposed 
to have come from the name of the city of 
Lakhon, or Nakhon, where a certain type of 
spectacular dances were given, upon which 
the modern l’acone is based. The manner 
of presentation bears some resemblance to 
the old Greek tragedies, in the seriousness 
of its style. 

The word chatri means literally “strong” 
and “invincible,” and is supposed to represent 
the type of dances coming under that head. 

The word Nora refers to the inhabitants 
of Nakhon Sri Thammarat, and means the 
theater, which is an abbreviated form of the 
name Nang Manora, the heroine of their 
favorite drama. 

The original legends and themes of the 
Lacon Chatri came from India and the an- 
cient stories of the Gods and supermen of 
Hindu literature that were introduced into 
Siam by the Brahmans and Buddhists. 

Some of the dances and songs are traced to 
the ancient stories of the Apsaras and Gand- 
harvas, who were the dancers and singers at 
Indra’s Court on Mt. Meru. In India all 
minstrels and nautch-girls claim descent from 
these mythical demi-gods. According to In- 
dian legend, it was the Apsaras and Gand- 
harvas who first taught music, as conceived 
by the Gods, to mortals. 

The Lakhon Chatri, therefore, owes its 
origin directly to India, and not to Siam; 
but it is given, according to Siamese concep- 
tion and adapted to their uses. The laws 
and technique of the Lakhon Chatri are laid 
down explicitly by Prince Damrongt, the 
dancers being trained very carefully in the 
most minute detail of the dance. 

When a child is dedicated to a life of 
dancing, it is tutored from infancy in the 
traditional measures of the Siamese dances. 
The pupils must study for a severe examina- 
tion before a board which judges their quali- 
fications for professional dancing. They 
are called upon to exhibit, from memory, 
the various forms of the dances, and must 
be letter-perfect before they are accepted 
and declared full-fledged performers. The 
two main heads of dancing are divided into 
dancing with musical accompaniments; and 
dancing to the singing of chants. The tradi- 
tions are handed down by the oral instruc- 
tion of teachers who inherit their calling. 

In Siam there are seasonal dances adapted 
to the various phases of the months of the 
year. There is a famous dance given during 


“ 
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the Summer Festivals, which includes entré 
acts, descriptive dances, pantomimes and bal- 
let ensembles. 

In the formal and classic dances, there are 
twelve proscribed attitudes which, in a com- 
plete performance, must be given in proper 
sequence. The apprentice desiring to come 
up for a final examination, must be able to 
give the entire twelve numbers correctly, 
and from memory, before his masters. 

The costumes of the dancers vary accord- 
ing to traditional form, and must be correct 
in every detail. The prachedee- shaped head- 
dresses, are a sort of helmet, which are deco- 
rated in gilt and jewels like miniature spires. 
The remainder of the costume is heavily 
embroidered, and sometimes brilliant in col- 
or. The women are gorgeously gowned and 
wear the ornaments and jewels appropriate 
to the character of their dance. 

Each complete troupe of Siamese classi- 
cal dancers should consist of fourteen peo- 
ple; one master, three actors, five musicians 
and five choristers. The master manages 
the troupe and directs the performances. 
These troups are composed of male dancers, 
and when necessary, they impersonate fe- 
male parts. There is usually a clown or 
comedian who furnishes the very popular 
element of comic relief. 

The average dance requires very little in 
the way of stage setting; the out-door 
dances need only the exotic background that 
nature gives, itself prolific in flamboyant 
color in the East. The very fantastic archi- 
tecture of the buildings themselves furnish 
a harmonious setting perfectly in keeping 
with the bizarre and unusual qualities of the 
musical programs, and the whole effect is 
one of spectacular beauty and a prismatic 
composite of colors that well might inspire 
Leon Bakst himself to copy them in his 
pageants and ballets. 

The orchestra, in its 
form, should have five instruments; a flute, 
a drum, a cymbal, a gong, and a bell. There 
is of course no harmony in Siamese music; 
it is rhythmic and melodic only. The action 
of the dance is timed perfectly with the 
music’s rhythm. The “attitudes de dance” 
are fixed, and both dancers and accompan- 
ists understand the exact duration of time 
alloted to each figure. The effect of co- 
ordination is obtained only after long and 
patient practice ; but the Oriental has the 
quality of patience in a remarkable degree; 
and the reiteration that marks all Eastern 
music does not seem monotonous to him. 
The dances are all diversified with instru- 
mental and choral interludes. Poems are 
chanted by actors who alternate with the or- 
chestra and the dancing. 

Some of the most popular dances are po- 
etical and symbolical interpretations of such 
charming themes as “The Marching Swan,” 
“The Lotus Bud,” “The Full-Bloomed 
Lotus,” and “The Moon Dance.” 

The women dancers who correspond to 
the Indian nautch-girls and temple dancers, 
are trained in the traditional dances whose 
origin goes back to India’s earliest legends. 

Two of the most famous dances are based 
on Hinduism, and are called “The Dance 
of Shiva,” and “The Krishna Dance.” The 
girls also take part in the sacred dances such 
as the “Ramayana,” the spectacular pageants, 
the pantomimes, and the ballet ensembles. 


smallest complete 


OF M. C. PRIZE 
WINNER 


GEORGE M. TINKER, 

tenor, and prise winner at the recent bien- 
nial convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. me sh mag’ is a pupil of 
William L. Whitney New York and Bos- 
ton; he graduated at Br, own University with 
an A.B. degree, remaining afterwards as 
assistant in the music department He is 
also a pianist and cellist, and at present is 
studying organ. He modestly says: “This 
record of musical experience has formed 
foundation on which I hope to build a 


” 


career. 








The tiny bronze dancers of Siarn are most 
attractive; with rice-powdered faces, and 
lips painted scarlet. In their gold and gau- 
dily hued costumes, and with their ornate 
helmet-like head dresses and jewels they 
make a brilliant and barbaric picture. They 
bring to life the dead glories of the celestial 
Apsaras who wait in the tomb of the jungle 
at Angkor-Vat in the forest of Cambodia. 

As these petite dancing girls move through 
their old-world measures, under the blue 
sky, and against the striking and bold back- 
ground of some temple or palace halls, they 
make a never to be forgotten picture. The 
colors of their gowns run together like the 
primitive hues of a kaleidoscope, mixing, 
blending, flushing and separating, in a con- 
tinuous harmonious rhythm of rich hues, 
moving to the rhythm of the drum, in grace- 
ful pliant figures. I think, that most of all, 
one remembers the little dancing girls who 
devote their lives to perpetuating the ancient 
dance-forms that Siam has made her own 











“Elena Bussinger, mezzo-soprano, 


for its invariable verdict of death. 
and farewell to her son was one of 
production.”’—Public Ledger. 


“An ovation was 


“Successfully made her 
Madelon.”—-The Record. 


“As the Countess di 


tocratic air.’’— 


operatic 


The Inquirer. 


“A faultless 


among the celebrities of the lyric stage.’ 


“Elena Bussinger, mezzo-soprano, well 


faultless Countess 
reputation which 


“An admirable and 
deserved the renowned 
world.”—La Liberta. 


was heard in two 
roles which she differentiated convincingly first as a Countess and second 
as a distraught mother whose son is brought before the Tribunal noted 
Her appeal to the implacable judges 
the fine vocal 


accorded Elena Bussinger. 
effective as Madelon giving an excellent dramatic performance and bring- 
ing to the part a pleasing and well-handled voice. 


appearance as the 
Coigny acted the role with 


“Elena Bussinger was an excellent Countess.”’- 


and adorable Contessa di Coigny, 


dramatic ability and a voice of exceptional merit.’ 


rendered the 
Countess di Coigny and Madelon.”—L’ wage. 


she enjoys in the 


ELENA 


BUSSINGER 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


Soloist Florentine Grand Opera Company 
Presentation Andrea Chenier, Philadelphia June 6 


Opinions PHILADELPHIA Newspapers 


widely varying 


effects of the 


She was particularly 
Evening Bulletin. 
Countess and 


the requisite aris- 


Daily News. 


revealing excellent 
Il Progresso. 


“Elena Bussinger in the roles of the Countess di Coigny and Madelon 
showed she possessed a voice of rare value that assured her being ranked 
'—Corriere D’ America. 


roles of the 


Coigny, who proved she 


operatic 








Management Elena Bussinger, 1412 Steinway Hall, New York. 
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Stadium Concerts Popular as Ever 


Thousands Find Relief From Heat at New York’s Summer 


Symphony Se 


WepneEspay, JuLy 8 

The program on Wednesday evening, July 
8, the second of this season’s series, was as 
follows: Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, 
Stravinsky’s suite from The Fire Bird, 
Strauss’ Waltz, Tales from the Vienna 
Woods and Albeniz’s Triana, orchestrated 
by KE. F. Arbos. 

A large audience 
city’s heat (a real 
field) and at the 


from the 
over the 


found relief 
breeze swept 
same time heard a finely 
rendered program under Mr. von Hoog- 
straten’s direction. The visiting conductor 
had his men well in hand and the Tschai- 
kowsky work particularly, met with its 
accustomed warm reception 
Jury 10 

The Stadium season’s fourth concert was 
held in the Great Hall of City College be- 
cause the rain, which had threatened all 
day, materialized in the evening. However, 
nothing daunted, Stadium patrons turned 
out in such numbers as to fill every seat in 
the hall and most of the standing room. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten led the orchestra in 
Mozart’s overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro, Sibelius’ first symphony in E minor, 
sizet’s first suite from L’Arlesienne and 
Les Preludes of Liszt. The Sibelius work 
received its premiere at the Stadium con- 
certs. Besides the numbers listed, Mr. van 
Hoogstraten added the overture to Rossini’s 
William Tell. Despite the heat, the damp- 
ness and the crowded auditorium, the audi- 
manifested thorough enjoyment of the 
program, most interest centering, of 
“first performance” symphony 
Jury 11 

An attendance of 9,000 marked the 
day evening concert. The principal 
was Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, which, 
under the able baton of Willem van Hoog 
straten, received a notable performance 
Other compositions offered were Weber's 
Der Freischutz overture, The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice (Dukas), Griffes’ symphonic 
poem, The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan, 
and the Polovetzki Dances from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor. Owing to an error in print- 
ing, this last named number was designated 
as “the fifth symphony of Borodin,” a mis- 
take which was corrected by the conductor 
in a short speech from the podium. Much 
applause was accorded Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and his men. 


FRIDAY, 


ence 
entire 
course, in the 

SATURDAY, 
Satur 
number 


Sunpay, Jury 12 

Sunday evening brought the Hall John- 
son Negro Choir—of the Green Pastures 
lame in the first of their two appearances 
for this season at the Stadium. This is the 
fourth utive year for the Negro 
choristers at these concerts Always one 
of the largest drawing cards of the Stadium 
management, the choir was heard Sunday 
night by 10,000. Spirituals were sung, and 
also a larger number of secular songs than 
in other , latter included 


CONSe( 


years These Goin’ 


an Hoogstraten Offers Delightful Fare 


to See M’Sarah, Water Boy, Eastman and 
the St. James Infirmary Blues. Good News, 
By and By, and I’s All Over Me were 
among the spirituals. 

The Hall Johnson singers revealed their 
now familiar qualities of sensitive response, 
swelling tone and absolute pitch, noble 
volume and moving rhythm. And, as in 
former years, all this was attained without 
the least sacrifice of that quality of abandon 
and spontaneity which gives this music its 
unforgettable racial flavor. Outstanding 
among the soloists was the baritone who 
sang Water Boy. 

After the first group of songs, the de- 
mand for encores was so insistent that Hall 
Johnson was forced to ask the audience to 
let the program go on, explaining that 
after their final group the choir would be 
happy to add extra numbers. Accordingly, 
at the end many encores were granted, in- 
cluding City Called Heaven, Scandalize My 
Name, Deep River, and others. The orches- 
tral features were Tschaikowsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet, the Bach Air for Strings and 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. 

In the audience were the members of the 
cast of The Green Pastures, who had taken 
advantage of their Sunday night recess to 
attend this concert. 


Marion Claire and Henry Weber 
Return 


dramatic 
Chicago Civic Opera, and her 
Weber, who was con- 
ductor of the same organization for five 
years, returned from Germany recently on 
the S. S. Dresden, Mme. Claire having con- 
cluded her fourth season with the Stadts 
Opera in Berlin. They left by motor, via 
Montreal and Quebec, for Chicago. 
Also aboard the same liner was 
Yergen, lyric soprano, who has been 
ing at the Stadts Opera in Dresden. 


Marion Claire, former- 
ly of the 


husband, Henry G. 


soprano, 


Sonya 
sing- 


Haage Subscription Concerts 

George D. Haage announces a series of 
five subscription concerts for the 1931-1932 
season at the Rajah Theater, Reading, Pa. 
The attractions are: Lily Pons, October 26; 
Jose Iturbi, November 11; the Cleveland 
Orchestra, December 3; La Argentina, Janu- 
ary 5; and the Don Cossacks, March 16. 
This will be the twenty-fourth season of 
Haage eee iges Concerts. 


Viviani Sings in Siena 
After a recent performance in 
Italy, of Il Trovatore, in which 
Viviani took the leading baritone role, 
ll Telegrafo, said the following about his 
singing: “Truly a master of singing and 
acting is the baritone, Gaetano Viviani, and 
a Conte di Luna the like of which we have 
never heard in any preceding performz ance 
Taanatare. In the famous aria, Il balen 


Siena, 
Gaetano 
the 


Joachim Centenary Celebrated on London 


A RARE JOACHIM PICTURE 
tion of Maia Bang. The 
famous fiddle, and the edge of 

stand at the right brings the 
seated with his associates of the Joachim 
organisation which held a pre-eminent 
field of chamber music. 


from the colle« 


playing his 


master is shown 
the music 
leader is 
Ouartet, an 
position in the 


thought that the 


LONDON The 
Josef Joachim, the 
whose birth was celebrated on 
June 28, made England his sec- 
ond home. It was therefore only 
fitting that the anniversary should 
be recognized in London by sev- 
eral concerts of his compositions 
and those works with which his 
playing was particularly 
ated. 


great violinist, 


centenary of 


asst Ci- 


Three descendents of Joachim 
took part in a special centenary 
concert at the Queen’s Hall, or- 
ganized by admirers of the genius 
of the great violinist. The pro- 
gram was composed chiefly of 
the violinist’s own works; his 
Hungarian Concerto, played by 
his great-niece, Yelly d’Aranyi; 
his Adagio and variations played 
by her sister Adila Fachiri; a 
scene from his opera Marfa, an 
unfinished drama by _ Schiller 
which Joachim composed for his 
wife Amélia, was sung by his 
grand-daughter, Gabriele Joa- 
chim, who appeared at Covent 
Garden for the first time this 
year in the part of Orlofsky in 
Die Fledermaus. The New Sym- 
phony Orchestra was conducted 
by Joachim’s old friend and part- 
ner at the piano, Donald Francis 
Tovey. 

A concert of chamber music in 
Joachim’s memory, given by the 
same artists, was the first to be 
held in the Old Hall of Lincoln's 
Inn, the haunt of legal minds in 
the centre of old London. J. H. 
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del suo sorriso, he gives an exact impres- 
sion of his great value, something which he 
has attained from his great successes 
achieved in the largest theaters in Italy 
and elsewhere. The public gave to the 
exceptional artist spontaneous and frenetic 
ovations.” 

Mr. Viviani was associated last season 
with the San Francisco Opera Company. 


Cincinnati Conservatory 


Awards Degrees 
(Continued from page 7) 


tion by Frederic Shailer Evans, director of 
music. 

Mr. Evans, who also is dean of the faculty, 
in presenting Mr. Hoffmann as a candidate 
for his degree, said to Mr. Rowe: “John 
A. Hoffmann is a graduate of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music and later studied in 
Berlin under Lulong and Richard Lowe. He 
has made concert appearances in Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin and various centers in this coun- 
try and is distinguished in the field of ora- 
torio and lieder interpretation. He comple- 
ments his specialty with a knowledge of 
piano, violin and organ and is musical di- 
rector of a prominent church choir in Cin- 
cinnati. In recent years he has devoted his 
time to pedagogy and has established an 
enviable prestige in this field. He is pro- 
fessor of vocal culture at the Conservatory 
and conductor of the Conservatory chorus.” 

In presenting Mr. Kelly, Dean Evans 
said: “Thomas James Kelly is recognized as 
an authority on science and the art of sing- 
ing. He early studied under Dr. Thackeray 
and, in Berlin, with Alfred Marschner and 
Franz Emerich, later studying in France and 
Italy. He was official organist and director 
of choral works with Theodore Thomas, was 
conductor of the Mendelssohn choir jn 
Omaha and interpreter of the Young People’s 
Concerts given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra under Ysaye and Reiner. At pres- 
ent he is lecturer on the appreciative study 
of music at the University of Cincinnati and 
is director of the Orpheus Club of Cincin- 
nati. He is professor of vocal culture, lec- 
turer on musical understanding and is in 
charge of the department of musicology at 
the Conservatory.” 

Dean Evans said of Mr. Grimm, 
presented him to Mr. Rowe as a candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Music: “C. 
Hugo Grimm is an American composer, or- 
ganist and pianist who has attained nation- 
al pre stige and renown through his musical 
compositions, a number of which have been 
awarded substantial recognition in compe- 
tition with works of the world’s composers. 
These compositions have been performed by 
first-rank symphony orchestras throughout 
the country. His choral works are in the 
repertoire of many well-known choruses. 
His contributions to church music are note- 
worthy; his gifts as an organist fully recog- 
nized by his position in one of the leading 
churches of Cincinnati. He is distinctively 
a product of this country, inasmuch as his 
musical training has been received entirely 
in the United States. The Conservatory is 
proud of Cincinnati’s achievements and 
recognizes Mr. Grimm as one of the city’s 
outstanding musicians.” 

Two Master of Music degrees were con- 
ferred at commencement on Charles Elliott 
Fouser, B. M., and Charles Frank Stokes, 
B. M. Mr. Fouser, who formerly taught at 
Northwestern University in the school of 
Music there, will teach this summer at the 
State Teachers’ College at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
and will later be acting director of the de- 
partment at State Teachers’ College, De 
Kalb, Ill. He has composed a number of 
symphonic poems, one of which was pre- 
sented here the past winter. 

Mr. Stokes, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, received his Mus. B. 
degree from the Conservatory in 1928. He 
teaches at Western Hills High School. 

C. A. Dykstra, City Manager, made the 
address to the graduates. His talk was on 
“The Artist—A Citizen.” 

Interesting prize awards made at com- 
mencement included the presentation of the 
Shailer Evans prize in piano-playing to Mil- 
dred Hall, winner, with honorable mention 
to Lucille Emerick; presentation of the 
Elizabeth Hetlich Kelley medal for singing 
Schubert Songs to Lucile Bauch, winner, 
with honorable mention to Milton A. Moore ; 
presentation of the Leighton prize for a 
String Quartet composition to Ruth Eliza- 
beth Stille, winner, Emily Elizabeth Saund- 
ers, eo mention; presentation of the 
John Hoffmann prize for a song, Saidee 
McAlister, winner, Mary E. Powers, hon- 
orable mention; presentation of the Froeh- 
lich prize for contrapuntal composition, Dor- 
othy Louise Coblentz, winner, Marguerite 
Hartsook, honorable mention; presentation 
of Alliance Francaise scholarship, Roseina 
Katherine Holcombe, winner. 

A processional especially a ‘d for the 
exercises and dedicated to the Conservatory 
by C. Hugo Grimm was the only music. 

The day preceding commencement, at the 
annual meeting of the Alumnal Association, 
a bronze plaque was dedicated to Bertha 


when he 
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president emeritus of the Con- 
whose gift of the school to the 
Cincinnati Fine Arts Institute just a year 
ago was lauded throughout the country. 
Sherwood Kains, president of the Alumnal 
Association, made the presentation to Miss 
Baur, who made a brief address. The plaque 
placed in the main hall reads: “The Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music Alumnal Asso- 
ciation dedicates this tablet to Bertha Baur 
in recognition of her achievement and the 
years of faithful service hg the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Their Fruits Ye 
Shall Know Them,” 


Baur, now 
servatory, 


Edwin Hughes Presents John 
Crouch 

The first of the recital programs of 
Edwin Hughes’ fifteenth annual — 
master class for pianists was given, July 8, 
at Mr. Hughes’ New York studio. John 
Crouch was the artist-pupil presented, and 
the program included Haydn's Variations 
in F minor, Bach’s Partita No. 5, G major, 
two Schumann pieces, Brahms’ Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, and three short 
numbers by Ravel. Mr. Crouch proved him- 
self entirely equal to the demands of this 
varied list, and seemed at home in each 
type of music. Fine shading of the con- 
trapuntal themes and genuine feeling for 
the Bach style stamped him an able inter- 
preter of this idiom Schumann = and 
Brahms likewise fared happily. Technical 
surety and ease belong to Mr. Crouch, as 
well as a poetic quality which was strik- 
ingly brought out in the Ravel pieces. A 
scintillating rhythm, rich tone quality, deli- 
cacy of shading and beautiful pedal effects, 
combined with a certain emotional free- 
dom, left no doubt as to his thorough artis- 
try. In response to insistent applause, 
encores by Stravinsky and Chopin-Liszt 
were added. distinguished audience com- 
pletely filled the music rooms. 

Mr. Crouch, a member of 
faculty at Vassar, made his New York 
debut in 1929, winning unreserved praise 
from the critics. During the following sea- 
son he made a tour of Europe, playing in 
Germany, Austria, France, Holland and 
England with great success. 


the music 


Atlantic City Music Notes 

Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl, the second of 
the season’s twilight performances of opera 
in English on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City, N. J., was presented by the Steel Pier 
Grand Opera Company on June 28. The 
Welsh baritone, Mostyn Thomas, of the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and the Royal 
Opera at Milan, was scheduled to make his 
American debut at this performance. The 
cast also included Hazel Huntington, so- 
prano; Lydia van Giler, contralto; Joseph 
Wetzel, tenor, and Francis Tyler, basso. 

Rossini’s The Barber of Seville was 
given Sunday, July 5, with Elizabeth Har- 
rison, coloratura soprano; Henry Scott and 
Mr. Thomas, baritones; Rhys-Rees Morgan 
and Theodore Bayer, tenors; and Mr. Tyler. 

Operatic concerts in which the principals 
of the Steel Pier Grand Opera Company 
participate, are presented every Sunday eve- 
ning in the Steel Pier Ballroom. 

The Elka Famous Forty Chorus and the 
Elks Band of forty of Pottsville, Pa., Edgar 
D. Brown, conductor, with Elizabeth Mei- 
krantz, soprano, and Tom Doyle, tenor, as 
soloists, gave a concert in the Ballroom of 
the Steel Pier on June 28. The program in- 
cluded concerted numbers for chorus, band 
and soloists. 

Jules Falk is 
Steel Pier. 


director of music for the 


Tauber Coming Under Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau 


Management 
Richard Tauber, popular German 
who is a favorite on the 
recently triumphed 
tion of Lehar’s 
Smiles, is 


tenor, 
continent and who 
in the London presenta- 
operetta, The Land of 
coming to America this fall 
under the management of F. C. Coppicus 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Mr. 
Tauber will make his American debut, Oc- 
tober 28, in an intimate recital in Town 


Hall, New York. 


Manchester, N. H., to Hear 
Fox-Jones 


Popular in New England as elsewhere, the 
Fox-Jones opera costume recital will be 
heard in Manchester, N. H., next season on 
November 4. Altoona, Pa., Fairmont, 

Va., and Trenton, N. J., all heard this 
successful artistic combination during March. 


Howard on Washington Memorial 
Committee 

John Tasker Howard, author of the un- 
usually interesting book on American music, 
recently published, has become editor of the 
Music Division of the United States Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of the Two- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. 
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Esperanza Garrigue Artist-Pupils 
Recital 

Esperanza Garrigue’s recent reception and 
musicale at Steinway Hall, New York, pre- 
sented some of her outstanding artists. 
Among them was Norma Richter, soprano, a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Music College, 
who had won success as a concert singer 
before Mme. Garrigue took her to Italy to 
prepare for opera. Miss Richter made her 
operatic debut in Milano in the leading role 
in La Forza del Destino, followed by ap- 
pearances in Andrea Chenier, Il Trovatore, 
etc. She met with marked success in Italy, 
Miss Richter is under the management of 
Arthur Judson. She will give a debut re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, New York, Febru- 
ary 2. At the Steinway Hall musicale Miss 
Richter sang excerpts from Andrea Chenier 
with Enzo Aita, tenor, and songs by Schu- 
bert and Strauss. 

Enzo Aita is under the management of 
Beckhard & Macfarlane and has signed a 
contract with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company with which he will make his debut 
January 14. He has also been accepted by 
the Curtis Institute. 

Esther Dale, well known concert artist, 
sang Laudamus Te from Bach’s B Minor 
Mass and a Bach cantata. Miss Dale has 
been a leading feature at the Bethlehem Bach 
Festival for the past two seasons and i6 
receiving splendid recognition from the press. 
A Toronto critic wrote: “Esther Dale was 
the one who really suited the work (Beati- 
tudes by Dubois). She was at times mag- 
nificent in seraphic ecstasy, with the sort of 
vocalism that was neither opera nor ora- 
torio, but remarkably a thing of classic 
beauty.” Esther Dale has been working 
during the past two seasons at the Esper- 
anza Garrigue Studios. 

Hector De Lara, baritone, was another 
featured singer. Mr. De Lara was recently 
the subject of an article in the Musicar 
Courter. He was very successful in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last winter. A Victor Com- 
pany artist, the baritone is a member of 
the New York Guild Opera Company and is 
heard over Station WOR with the Venida 
Troubadours every Monday night. 

Paula Fire, another Garrigue singer, of- 
fered a Tannhauser excerpt. Mrs. Fire 
will be remembered _as having appeared with 
the Puccini Opera Company and in joint re- 
cital with Pasquale Amato at Ocean Grove. 
She will sing twenty-six performances over 
the radio in as many weeks, beginning in 
September. 

Mme. Garrigue introduced a _ coloratura 
soprano, Louise Linconi, just returned from 
Italy after five years’ study with Maestro 
Piccoli. Miss Linconi, who is now study- 
ing regularly at the Esperanza Garrigue 
Studios, sang a ‘new coloratura song from 
an operetta by B. Roxas Solis. She has 
recently signed an advantageous contract 
for radio appearances. 

Other young artists heard were Helen 
Webber and Clay Rosengarten, sopranos, 
and Alice Weddel, mezzo-soprano. The 
Allelujah by Cornelia Crane which opened 
the program was conducted by Mrs. Wil- 
liams, assistant to Father Finn, of the Paul- 
ist Choir. The ensemble included two tenors 
from the Paulist Choir. The Kyrie and 
Agnus Dei by Eslara were conducted by 
B. Roxas Solis, to whom Mme. Garrigue 
is indebted for knowledge of this rare old 
Spanish ecclesiastical music. Cardinal 
Hayes sent Mme. Garrigue a letter regret- 
ting his inability to be present, but blessing 
the occasion. 


Cleveland Institute Concert 
Series 
The concert series offered by the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
connection with summer school was recently 
opened by Charles Massinger, tenor. Mr. 
Massinger, who on this occasion made his 
recital debut in Cleveland, became a mem- 
ber of the institute voice faculty at the 
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beginning of the summer session. Other 
events in this concert course include three 
piano programs by Beryl Rubinstein, dean 
of the institute faculty, three violin recitals 
by Herman Rosen and two more vocal pro- 
grams by Mr. Massinger. 


San-Malo eleed.i in Scotland 


Echoes of the success that San-Malo, vio- 
linist, scored when he recently visited Scot- 
land may be found in the excerpts of criti- 
cisms which appeared in the press there. 

The Stirling Journal and Advertiser 
stated: “San-Malo in his first group pro- 
duced a beautifully true, full tone that was 
delightful to listen to. He combines an ex- 
quisite tenderness of touch with the power 
of the virtuoso he undoubtedly is. His technic 
was flawless and seemed to convey the im- 
pression that every note was made with in- 
finite care. We could not but admire the 
intense beauty of his playing and the loveli- 
ness of his tone, while his interpretations were 
full of poetic charm and a true sense of 
the artistic. He seldom produced fireworks, 
although his delight in the pizzicato became 
evident throughout the evening.’ 

The Scotsman (Edinburgh) commented: 
“San-Malo’s solos displayed him as the pos- 
sessor of a very finished technic and a beauti- 
ful tone. There was an easy distinction in 
all that he did. A Danza Gitana by Gra- 
nados; a transcription of Debussy’s La Fille 
au Cheveux de Lin, which had to be re- 
peated; a Jota by DeFalla; the Tango, by 
Albeniz, given as an encore, and other solos, 
were given in a very delightful fashion, 
which inspired the hope that Mr. San-Malo 
may, at no distant date, be heard in Edin- 
burgh again.” 

The critic of The Sunday Independent 
said: “Alfredo San-Malo is a violinist with 
such great technical resources at his com- 
mand that it is a_ pity e programme 
included so many trifles. Mr. San-Malo was 
heard to best advantage in Debussy’s La 
Fille au Chevaux de Lin. His rendering of 
this piece was distinguished by its delicacy 
and smoothness.” 

In the Daily Express, Glasgow, was this 
notice: “Alfredo San-Malo, violinist, ex- 
hibited all the requirements of the virtuoso, 
such as beauty of tone, complete technical 
e*ciency, and interpretative insight. It is 
worthy of note that his playing was most 
distinctive when he presented Spanish num- 
bers by Granados and De Falla.” 

The Stirling Sentinel was of this opinion: 
“San-Malo from the outset took his audi- 
ence by storm. He won immediate and re- 
markable success and he had endless requests 
for encores. Everything he attempted was 
performed perfectly, faultlessly. Opening the 
program with a work by Granados, Danza 
Gitana, San-Malo had an enraptured audi- 
ence at his command. In all his numbers 
San-Malo showed wonderful tonal beauty, 
and technic that was faultless. Everything 
he did aroused great enthusiasm. One of the 
best concerts of the season closed in every 
way a memorable evening.” 


Oregon Critic Lanaile Vreeland 


Jeannette Vreeland appeared, June 16, in 
recital in Portland, Ore., at the Oregon- 
Washington Music Teachers’ Convention. 
Emil Enna, the music editor of the Port- 
land News-Telegram, commented: “A God- 
given voice, personality, poise, musicianship, 
program building and diction are the indis- 
pensable equipments for singers. 3ut it 
takes serious study to bring forth develop- 
ments of these talents. Miss Vreeland’s 
performance fully proved that she has taken 
advantage of her endowments. We can with 
pride point to her as one of America’s most 
distinguished sopranos.” 


Vienna’s Street Singers’ Congress 


Vienna is to have a congress of Street 
Singers. An Austrian cultural association 
which tried to preserve as much as possible 
the disappearing national types and cus- 
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toms has arranged this gathering of the 
street minstrels of the country. In groups 
of three or four, men and women give their 
concerts at street corners or in the court- 
yards of houses, for a few groschen, ac- 
companying their voices with violin, con- 
certina or guitar. The promotors of the 
congress have discovered many excellent 
singers among the musicians, and at the 
contests prizes will be cine 


How Berlin Responded to 
Florence Stage’s Artistry 

When Florence Stage, pianist, recently ap- 
peared as soloist with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, she interpreted the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. It seems that the young 
artist created quite a furore—this both from 
hearsay and from press comments. The 
following excerpts attest to this statement: 

Said the Morgenpost: “In many ways the 
Sunday .symphony concert of the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra offered much of in- 
terest to the music lover. After Goldmark’s 
seldom-played overture, In the Springtime, 
we were made acquainted with the soloist of 
the event, Florence Stage, a most highly 
gifted pianist, who played Rachmaninoft’s 
beautiful concerto op. 18 with much tempera- 
ment and convincing sureness of tchnic.’ 

The Morgenzeitung commented: “At the 
concert of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
in the Bachsaal, Florence Stage played the 
Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 2 with 
fine feeling and great brilliance, and was 
given an ovation.” 

The Allgemeine Musikzeitung said: “Flor- 
ence Stage appeared as soloist in the sym- 
phony concert of the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Dr. Ernst Kunwald, by play- 
ing the Rachmaninoff concerto No. 2, op. 18. 
Her playing was full of life, and her pearly, 
liquid tone is particularly adapted to the por- 
traying of all the exotic charm of this rav- 
ishing composition, especially in the poetical- 
ly adorned adagio. This impressive com- 
position is built of genuinely solid material, 
and the orchestral accompaniment was not 
only finely rendered but also blended to per- 
fection.” 


Tollefsen Weekly Broadcast 
Continues 


broadcast of the Tollefsen 
Blue Net Work from Station 
continue during the summer 


The weekly 
Trio over the 


WJZ will 
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PIANIST TO BROADCAST 


EDITH HARCUM, 
pianist and head of The Harcum School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., who wiil broadcast 
from Station WEAF on the Keys to 
Happiness Hour, July 25, at 11:30 am., 
with a brief talk and recital, and again 
on the same station, August 5, at 8:15 
in the evening, with a piano recitas 
(Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt.) 








Wednesday evenings at 7:15 
P. M., E.D.S.T. This broadcast is known 
as The Northern Lights and is given over 
to works by Scandinavian composers only 
Besides ensemble pieces, many novel piano 
and instrumental solos have been introduced 
to the radio audiences, and thus many lesser 
known composers of Scandinavia are being 
brought to the attention of this country. 
Astrid Fjelde continues as assisting soprano 
with the Tollefsens. 


months on 





Walking Two by Two—School-b 
Wood— Antarctic Nocturne- 
Punch at Ease. 


ALBERTO WILLIAMS 


MODERN PIECES FOR CHILDREN (Piano, Op. 89) 
oy’s Song—The Penguin's Lullaby 
Little Soldiers of Lead 


Glimmering Lights in the 
Prayer to Saint Therese of the Infant Jesus 





Five Argentine Dances—Milongas (Piano) 


Six Pieces for Piano 
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ERSKINE-GRUENBERG OPERA DESCRIBED 


Jack and the Beanstalk to Be Presented by Juilliard Students 
in Fall 


Dr. Erskine received some representatives 
of the press at his office at the Juilliard 
Foundation on East Fifty-second Street one 
afternoon last week and told them about the 
new opera which will be the first to be 
given at the new hall in the Juilliard Build- 
ing now being erected on Claremont Avenue 
the Institute of Musical Art. This 
Erskine describes it, is 
and is fully adapted to operatic 

For the sake of economy, 
has been decided to stage this 
a series of back drops repre- 
scenes, which are to be raised in 
lowered when needed. 


adjoining 
auditorium, as Dr 
spacious 
presentation 
however, it 
opera with 
senting the 
turn and again 

It will be no news to readers of the 
caL Courter that this opera is Jack and the 
Beanstalk. The libretto is by Erskine and 
the music by Louis Gruenberg. It seems 
that a little over a year ago three friends of 
the Juilliard School commissioned Gruenberg 
an opera which might be given 
school. Erskine decided 
that Gruenberg had the talent for a humor 
ous fairy story, and made a libretto out of 
combinations of the old Jack and the Bean 
stalk story and some other fairy tales. Er- 
skine said that when Hansel and Gretel was 
i929 by the Juilliard students, 
that it would be a nice 
year a new work by an 

This is the first work 


Mus! 


to compose 
by students of the 


presented in 
it occurred to him 
thing to give each 
Americ mposer 
to result 


an c¢ 


known for his 
small orchestra, 
which has been given 
both in America and 
enjoved frequent pres 
notably his Jazz 


Gruenberg is perhaps best 
composition, for 
entitled Daniel 
many performances 
Europe. He has also 
‘ntations of other works, 
Suite and his symphonic poem entitled The 
Enchanted Isle. When he got the Erskine 
libretto he went to Europe to work on it, 
and upon his return to this country found it 
impossible to progress with the scoring in 
New York and went up to Old Orchard 
Beach, Me There he completed the score, 
which is for varied type of orchestra- 
tion and will avail 
able at the Juilliard School The piano 
been reproduced from the manu 


d privately published for the Juil 


voice and 
Jazz, 


i very 
enlist all of the forces 


score ha 


script an 


liard Foundation by C. C. Birchard & Co. 
The work is in three acts. 

The story is somewhat as follows: Jack 
has learned that the Giant has stolen his 
father’s three treasures, a hen that lays 
golden eggs, a magic harp and a wealth of 
gold. He decides to sell his cow and go in 
search of the Giant. The cow has a singing 
and speaking part, being played in the vaude- 
ville manner by two men, forelegs and hind 
legs. According to Erskine, the cow is by 
way of being a good deal of a philosopher. 
Jack sells the cow for a princess. The Prin- 
cess appears old, but, as a matter of fact, 
bewitched, and throughout the play gradually 
becomes younger. Princesses do that—in 
fairy tales. The second act is at the top of 
the Beanstalk at the Giant’s castle. The 
Giant is represented as a huge rubber man, as 
Erskine described it, “like the advertisement 
of the Michelin Tires.” In a series of 
humorous scenes the Giant is tricked out of 
the stolen treasures, and Jack returns home 
to his mother with the Princess. 

Alternative casts are planned as follows 
Mary Catherine Akins and Alma Milstead 
as es Lelane Rivera and Ruby Mercer 
as the Princess, Marguerite Lester, Alma 
Micheline and Beatrice Hegt as the Mother, 
George Newton and Roderic Cross as the 
Cow, Raymond Middleton and J. Huehn as 
the Giant, Karl Theman as the Butcher, 
John Barr as the Tanner and Williard 
Young as the Locksmith. Albert Stoessel 
will conduct and Peter Clark will be in 
charge of staging. 

Dr. Erskine played some of the music, 
which proved to be as impressive as one 
would expect from the pen of the talented 
Gruenberg. 


Yvonne Gall’s Current Successes 


Yvonne Gall, French soprano, opened her 
current Ravinia season in the title role of 
Louise. Miss Gall was greeted with un- 
hounded enthusiasm from both audience and 
critics. Eugene Stinson in the Chicago 
News strikes the keynote of the critical re- 
“Miss Gall is a faultless example of 
and the stylist.” As the Prin- 
Ravinia season’s first Marouf, 
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TEINWAY—the medium through 
which great artists paint music pic- 
tures with sweeping stroke and careful 
detail—the piano which faithfully trans- 
lates each individual conception of the 


To hear a masterpiece on the Steinway is 
to hear it in the full bloom of beauty and 
depth of meaning. And to portray one’s 
individual emotions on this superb piano- 
forte is to come to a full realization that 
art has blended perfectly with the manu- 
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Miss Gall was again the recipient of lavish 
praise. Her charm of voice, her command 
of mood, the versatility of her acting are 
set forth in the Chicago press. 

The French artist, an established favorite 
with Ravinia audiences, is equally successful 
in concert in America, as well as in Europe, 
where she is a member of the Paris Grand 
Opera and |’Opera Comique. During the 
1930-1931 season, besides appearing exten- 
sively in numerous leading roles, Mlle. Gall 
achieved gratifying success as Desdemona 
in the Paris revival of Verdi’s Otello and in 
the world premiere of Magnard’s new opera, 
Guercoeur. In this latter production Mlle. 
Gall portrayed the role of the Goddess of 
Truth. 


L. Leslie Loth in Spokane 
This Summer 


L. Leslie Loth, pianist and composer, closed 
a very busy season at his studios in the 
Sherman Square Studios _ building when he 
left New York June 27, for the Pacific 
Coast. 

For the past two years, from July 1 to 
September 1, Mr. Loth has conducted master 
classes in piano playing and composition at 
Spokane, Wash. This, his third summer in 
Spokane, promises to be even more success- 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


ful than the past two have been, although 
Mr. Loth was prevailed upon last year to 
remain until nearly the middle of September 
to accommodate the students who wished to 
study with him. 

In his summer courses 
duces, among other things, 
on technic, published by G. 
“— Oliver Ditson Co. 

As head of the piano and theory depart- 
ments of the New Haven School of Music, 
New Haven, Conn., where he teaches two 
days each week, Mr. Loth reports a highly 
successful season there, for himself and his 
two assistants. At the annual recital of the 
school, held on June 18, six of Mr. Loth’s 
advanced pupils gave such a good account of 
themselves, playing works by Schubert, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, Grieg, Leschetizky, and two of 
Mr. Loth’s own compositions, that they re- 
ceived unusually fine praise from the New 
Haven press. 

What spare time Mr. Loth has had the 
past year has been chiefly devoted to com- 
posing. The result of this has been a Sym- 
phonic Poem for Grand Orchestra, with full 
modern scoring, five pieces for violin and 
piano, a composition for cello and piano, two 
pieces for trio (violin, cello and piano), and 
some smaller works for piano. 

Midnight oil had to be burned in accom- 
plishing this, and Mr. Loth notes that the 
scoring of the Symphonic Poem sometimes 
kept him up as late as three o’clock in the 
morning. He states that he should be happy 
if the success of the Poem is as great as the 
popular piece of that hour. One small mo- 
tive of two measures, unintentionally com- 
posed and cooed, if not sung, by Mr. Loth’s 
two year old daughter, and taken down by 
Mrs. Loth, was utilized by him in just that 
amount of space, two measures. Full brass 
choir, fortissimo, not very baby like, but 
fitting. 

Mr. Loth will return to his New York 
studios late in September. Already applica- 
tions have been received from students who 
wish to study with him during the 1931-32 
season. 


Mr. Loth intro- 
his own works 
Schirmer, Inc., 


Eddy’s Crowded Schedule 

During July and August, Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, will fulfil and has fulfilled, the 
following schedule: July 1, opened the sum- 
mer session of the State Teachers Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill.; 11, recital at Buck Hill 
Falls Inn, Pa.; 14, soloist in Elgar’s King 
Olaf at Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia; 23 
and 24, soloist in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Stadium; August 5, solo- 
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ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra at Robin 
Hood Dell; 18 and 19, soloist in the Verdi 
Requiem at the New York Stadium. 

Mr. Eddy will appear next season with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
some of his roles being Orestes in Elektra, 
Sharpless in Butterfly, Schicchi in Gianni 
Schicchi, Peter in Hansel and Gretel, Her- 
ald in Lohengrin and Gil in The Secret of 
Suzanne. Concert engagements for the 
1931-1932 season include appearances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra; with 
the Hartford Oratorio Society; with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany; on the Van- 
dermark Artist Series in Buffalo; singing 
in The Messiah in Pittsburgh, and recitals 
in Summit; at the Artistic Mornings of 
the Hotel Plaza, New York; before the 
Chromatic Club of Troy; on the Penn Ath- 
letic Club series in Philadelphia; at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg; at the Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry, and at Bedford Hills. 
During April Mr. Eddy will make his first 
tour of the Pacific Coast. He will also be 
heard on the Community Concert Courses 
in Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, Newport 
News, Wilmington, and Rome, Ga. 


Hanna Brocks to Teach in 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Hanna Brocks, well known coloratura so- 
prano and teacher, is holding a summer mas- 
ter class in Oneonta, N. Y., from July 1 to 
September. Commenting upon this fact, the 
Kingston, N. Y., Leader, recently said : 

“Hanna Brocks, coloratura soprano, of New 
York City, and an artist who for several 
years conducted a studio in this section and 
was featured on concert programs in this 
city on several occasions, planned to be 
in Oneonta from July 1 until September. 
Miss Brocks has been in Oneonta and made 
arrangements for the summer course of vocal 
instruction to classes now being formed. 
She has also arranged for private instruction 
to individual pupils. 

“Miss Brocks has studied under some 
noted teachers. She received her first in- 
struction in Cassel College in Holland, and, 
after her graduation, continued her studies 
under the direction of Prof. Fuchs and Dr. 
Richard Mueller, continental authority on 
voice technic. She was a member of the 
professional opera company playing in the 
Dresden Opera House, but accepted an offer 
to sing in opera in South America and was 
a favorite in musical spheres in Buenos Aires 
for several seasons. 

“In New York City, where she has contin- 
ued her professional work, Miss Brocks 
maintains a studio. She has many admirers 
in musical circles in Kingston and has many 
personal friends. Her success in Oneonta 
would seem to be assured.” 





WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Worcester (Mass.) Music 
Festival for 1931 will be held October 
5 to 10. This annual festival, now in 
its seventy-second year, is one of the 
most important in America. Albert 
Stoessel will for the seventh time ap- 
pear as conductor of the festival. 
Primarily a choral event, the festival 
offers a vocal ensemble of outstand- 
ing excellence. The orchestra comes 
to Worcester fresh from Chautauqua 
and their summer work under Mr. 
Stoessel. Soloists announced are: 
Editha Fleischer, Louise Lerch, Apo- 
lyna Stoskus, Ruby Mercer and Helen 
Marshall, sopranos; Rose Bampton, 
contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; Fred- 
eric Baer, Richard Bonelli and Rich- 
ard Hale, baritones; Alice Erickson, 
violinist ; and Percy Grainger, pianist. 

All the major works to be per- 

formed are by living composers. 
Percy Grainger’s Tribute to Stephen 
Foster (written especially for the 
Worcester Chorus) will receive its 
world premiere on Thursday evening, 
October 8. Mr. Stoessel’s Suite An- 
tique will be heard Friday afternoon 
on the same program with John 
Powell’s Natchez on the Hill. Among 
other interesting features is Mrs. 
H. A. Beach’s setting of the St. Fran- 
cis Canticle (scheduled for Thursday 
evening), and a children’s program 
presented by Mr. Stoessel and the or- 
chestra, Saturday afternoon, October 
10. 
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John Hazedel Levis Tells of His Programs 


John Hazedel Levis, having been asked so 
many times of late as to what will constitute 
his programs in the fall, has volunteered the 
following information: 

“In the first place it was an early fascina- 
tion for the music of the natives around me 
that led me to lend a more sympathetic and 
understanding ear to that branch of Chinese 
art that is so lacking in fuller appreciation 
by the Western world. It was an early real- 
ization of this fact that urged me to re- 
double my efforts in this direction, and I 
spent years listening intently, annotating 
melodies, discovering the chief points of con- 
trast between the music of these so wisely 
separated hemispheres, noting the main 
peculiarities, rhythm, melody, the feeling for 
harmony, other related matters, and study- 
ing the Chinese as I lived amongst them in 
relation to their music. 

“I must frankly admit that during my first 
excursions into Chinese music, I did not ex- 
pect to find more than certain melodies and 
forms of musical expression that would 
appeal immediately to my natural ear for 
music. Of course I was then very young. 
But it seemed that the more my attention 
was focused upon it, the more did I find 
myself absorbed in the increasing number 
of sides or facets that the subject continu- 
ously presented to me. I was soon convinced 
that here was an art that, although primi- 
tive in certain respects, was highly developed 
in others, and that it contained in itself 
more vitally the meaning of life than any 
music I had ever known. In fact, I found 
so much in Chinese music, that in spite of 
my years of active study of the subject, 
I felt as I do now, a child before it, and 
know that I shall have enough interest and 
reason to believe that I shall go on studying 
it to the end of my life. 

“Still, with the active support of both my 
Chinese and musical friends, because of my 
ability to discuss the subject from both points 
of view, and most importantly because of 
my inborn feeling for the music and people 
of China due to my long association with 
them, I feel that my coming fall recitals will 
be of distinct value to the people of America. 

“There is probably no truer means of 
penetrating into the heart of Chinese mu- 
sical thought than by a close study and 
understanding of the numerous street cries 
and folk songs. These represent a spon- 
taneous burst of melody upon the lips of 


those occupied in every walk of life. China 
is rich in this. It is the music that springs 
from the soil, that cannot be attributed to 
any one composer, that has come into being 
as a direct consequence of the fact that life 
is Song. When these are interpreted cor- 
rectly, the average American is temporarily 
transplanted upon Chinese soil. I shall 
endeavor to explain the basic elements of 
Chinese melody and harmony together with 
the many-sided ideas connected with the 
music. This will undoubtedly form a basis 
for better understanding, not only of the 
music and its possibilities but also of the 
people at large. 

“My musical demonstrations will also in- 
clude my own pianoforte compositions based 
more truly upon the Chinese feeling for har- 
mony and counterpoint, which is so contrary 
to that existing in the West. All of the 
music on China that I have heard in this 
country cannot approach the spirit of, or 
bear any pretence to, any resemblance of 
Chinese music, if for no other reason than 
for the harmonic treatment used. My own 
compositions or tone pictures contain my 
inner feelings and emotions gained from my 
impressions of Chinese life. I suppose this 
Chinese musical consciousness must be very 
deeply imbedded in my mind, not merely 
because I was born in that country and 
lived there until very recently, but more 
especially because I gained my very first 
musical experiences from the Chinese lul- 
labies sung to me by the Chinese Amahs 
or nurses who rocked me to sleep. Further, 
because in the early residence of my family 
in Shanghai, dating as far back as about 
forty years ago, we lived more closely among 
the Chinese and not so much as in the now 
more fully developed International Settle- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the family 
was exposed very largely to the flood of 
Chinese street music, both instrumental and 
vocal, and thus I may say truthfully, that 
in the aggregate of my musical experiences, 
up to now, it is more than probable that 
I have heard far more Chinese than Occi- 
dental music. 

“My musical understanding in China was 
widened, because I was able to travel and 
appreciate the differences in different regions. 

“T realize your space is very limited. 
should else be not very reluctantly tempted 
to use much of it in description of many 
and varied experiences.” 





Liszniewska Heard in 
Portland, Ore. 


At the joint convention of the Washing- 
ton and Oregon State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociations, held in Portland, Ore., from 
June 15 to 17, Marguerite Melville Lisz- 
niewska scored a real success with her piano 
recital on the opening night, and with her 
two lecture-recitals on the following days. 
The subjects of these talks, which Mme. 
Liszniewska demonstrated at the piano from 
different compositions of the classic, ro- 
mantic and modern literature, were “Short 
Cuts to Virtuosity” and “Artistic Pedal- 
ling.” There were about a hundred teachers 
in her classes, several of whom played for 
criticism or help on certain problems. En- 
thusiasm ran so high that Mme. Liszniewska 
has been asked to return for classes in 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and Kalama, 
B.C. 

Mme. Liszniewska aroused much enthu- 
siasm by her playing of a short program 
at the Biennial of the N.F. of M.C., in 
San Francisco on June 22, which was 
broadcast over KPO. According to the 
general opinion, even the bad acoustics of 
the large auditorium did not interfere with 
her large, warm tone in the Brahms E flat 
Rhapsody and B flat Rachmaninoff Prelude 
nor with the delicate shadings of the Vien- 
nese Waltz in F by Friedman-Gaertner and 
L’isle Joyeuse by Debussy. 

Mme. Liszniewska held a two weeks’ 
master class at the Lamont School of Music 
in Denver, Col., starting June 6, on which 
evening she opened the course with a piano 
recital. On June 2 she gave a recital in 
Boulder, Col., and on the 16th another in 
the summer artist course in Denver. After 
this Mme. Liszniewska returned to Port- 
land for a two weeks’ class. After this 
she planned to cross the continent to Port- 
land, Me., en route for Camden, Me., where 
she will teach during the month of August 
before resuming her duties at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 


Mischakoff Pupil Wins N. F. M.C. 
Prize 
Samuel Thaviu, who won the first award 
for violin playing at the seventeenth bien- 
nial convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in San Francisco on June 22, 
is a pupil of Mischa Mischakoff, concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and teacher at the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago. 
Another Mischakoff pupil, Mary Gussin, 
played the Spanish Symphony of Lalo at 
the American Conservatory Commence- 


ment Concert on June 15, and Robert Kon- 
rad, a ten-year-old pupil of Mischakoff, won 
the gold medal at the junior contest of the 
American Conservatory. 

Until August 25, Mr. Mischakoff will be 
found at Chautauqua, N. Y., where he will 
have a season of teaching, solo playing with 
the orchestra, and three quartet recitals 
with the Mischakoff String Quartet. 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
Fulfilling Many Engagements 


Ruth St. Denis left for California on June 
17 to visit her mother in Long Beach and 
fulfill a week’s engagement at the Para- 
mount Theatre in Los Angeles. On July 7 
she and Ted Shawn met in Boulder, Col., 
to begin a series of joint recitals which 
will bring them back across the continent. 
The Boulder performance was for the 
summer school of the University of Colorado 
and was followed by two recitals in Den- 
ver on July 9 and 10, under the auspices of 
The National Festival. On July 13 they 
dance at Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., at a 
benefit performance for the local branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women. On July 15 they made their 
first appearance at Chautauqua, N. Y., in the 
series of entertainments offered each summer 
at that popular resort. 

The week of August 2 will be spent in 
New England, opening with a recital at the 
Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Mass., 
followed by two open-air performances at 
Mariarden, Peterboro, N. H., and two at 
the Community Theatre, Bristol, Conn., on 
August 6 and 7 

The climax will be reached in their fifth 
annual engagement with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society Orchestra at Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York City, on August 24, 25 
and 26. The programs already in rehearsal 
for these performances will call for the as- 
sistance of an unusually large supporting 
company, including a male ensemble of fifty. 


Krueger Home Again 


Karl Krueger passed through New York 
a few days ago on his way home to Seattle 
after a brief sojourn in Europe. He had 
planned to remain longer abroad, but re- 
turned, he said, partly because he found 
European economic conditions so depress- 
ing, and partly because of matters in the 
west which demanded his attention. He vis- 
ited Germany and Austria and said that the 
Hoover proposal came just in time to pre- 
vent a catastrophe. 

There was nothing depressing, he stated, 
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about the musical conditions in Germany and 
Austria so far as he saw. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic is still one of the world’s greatest 
—perhaps the greatest of all. 

Mr. Krueger’s stay in New York was 
very brief. He said he was glad to be back 
in America, and looked forward with pleas- 
urable anticipation to his return to Seattle, 
which he calls “home.” 


D’Aranyi to Return in January 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, re- 
cently finished three successful Beethoven 
sonata recitals with Myra Hess in London. 
Many Americans were present to witness 
the enthusiasm of the capacity audiences. 
Miss d’Aranyi, who will return to America 
next January, will be heard three times in 
London in the fall, and will also play in 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Birmingham, Bromley, 
Manchester and Bradford, the last two en- 
gagements being with the Halle Orchestra. 


Oscar Ziegler in Recital 


Oscar Ziegler, director of the piano de- 
partment of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
recently presented a program in the Little 
Theater of the college. Mr. Ziegler offered 
the Mozart Sonata in F, Honegger’s Seven 
Short Pieces, several brief numbers by 
seventeenth and eighteenth century com- 
posers, and the Schumann Fantasy in C. 





President Hoover Encour- 
ages Music Appreciation 
and Self-Expression 


“It is especially interesting to me 
to know that the primary object of 
the Association is to increase the love 
and appreciation of music and to en- 
courage self-expression in the art of 
both children and adults,” said Pres- 
ident Hoover in a letter read before 
the National Association of Music 
Merchants at their recent convention 
in Chicago. 











This interesting and unusual array of music 
Mr. Ziegler played with the finished pianism 
and versatility which distinguish him. The 
audience accorded him hearty and apprecia- 
tive applause. 


Steuart Wilson’s American Tour 
Steuart Wilson, English tenor, will re- 
turn to America for only a month’s concerts 
owing to his numerous English engagements. 
Mr. Wilson will be heard again in New 
York in one of his unusual programs and 
will make a tour as far as Winnipeg, 
Canada. 
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CONDUCTOR 
of 
OPERA 


in Italy, Russia, South 
America and twice on 
tour in the United 
States. 


and COACH of 
ARTISTS 


with the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera 
Co.’s; The Little 
Theatre Opera Co. of 
New York and with 
many European Opera 
Houses. 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an out- 


standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 


PAPALARDO STUDIOS, 115 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Circle 7-0915 





Music Season Opens 


at Chautauqua 


Cuautaugua, N. Y.—The must 
of broadest appeal at Chautauqua occur after 
the arrival of the orchestra, and the re 
sultant opening of the season of summer 
opera Meantime, however, days at this 
utely unique resort have each their own 
interest, musically speaking. Hugh Porter, 
organist of the New York Oratorio Society, 
the Second Presbyterian Church of New 
York City, and official organist at Chautau 
qua, of the season in the 
form of an organ recital, July 2. (Previous 
to this, however, Mr. Porter gave a pre- 
season recital, 


events 


absc 


gave nirst musk 


his first here since more than 
in Europe. Upon this occa 
Milo Miloradovich, 


a vear’s absence 


sion he was assisted by 
soprano 
Since the 


have 


opening of the season several 
been heard in short programs, 
but let it be said in passing, that these pro 
grams, however brief, have been of a merit 
and interest sufficient to guarantee the qual 
ity of larger events to follow. 

On the evening of July 4 a patriotic pro 
gram was assisted by Milo Miloradovich, so 
prano, Brownie Peebles, mezzo-soprano, 
Willard Young, tenor, and Karl Thiman, 
baritone 

July 7, A 


soloists 


Dance and Mime 
by Phoebe Anna Guthrie, attracted an en 
thusiastic audience Miss Guthrie, the 
daughter of the Rev. William Norman 
Guthrie, rector of St Mark’s-in-the 
Bouwerie, York, is an exponent of the 
modern in the art of Mime recently so elo 
quently expressed by Mary Wigman, al 
though Miss Guthrie’s conceptions are of 
individuality and wholly her own. 


Program of 


New 


great 


MILORADOVICH IN RECITAL IN FREDONIA, 


Milo Miloradovich, soprano, of the Chau 
tauqua Operatic Association, now at Lake 
Chautauqua for the annual summer season, 
gave a program in the auditorium of 
the State Normal School at Fredonia, N. Y 


song 


on July 7. 

This was a following 
Miloradovich’s striking same 
place last surnmer, and it proved one of the 
most delightful affairs, both artistically, and 
socially, in this vicinity of distinguished 
summer music programs A group of 
Shakespeare songs, seldom heard in one pro 
opened the recital, and gave 
audience. An aria from 
Richard Wagner, and 
composers, including 
Mrs. H. H. A 


were also offered 


€-appearance, 
success at the 


gram nowadays 
great delight to her 
Carmen, songs by 
songs by 

Hageman, 


contemporary 
Harriet Ware, 
Beach and Walter Golde, 
Harrison Potter was at the piano, and his 
accompaniments played with under 
standing and _ skil The large audience 
showed unmistakable pleasure in his play 
ing E. G 


wer¢ 


Cincinnati Favorite 
Glade returned to the 
Company for her third 
utive with that organization 
For the Cincinnati music public it was a gala 
event entrance of one of its 
popular revival of Mignon, an 
become associated with the 
name of Coe Glade because of her extra- 
ordinary portrayal of the title role 

In reviewing the performance, George A. 
Leighton of the Cincinnati Enquirer wrote 
‘Any that provides Coe 
prominent role is rather sure 
hearing. Miss Glade found a 
amount of interpretive value in 
the characterization, and stamped it with her 
own distinctive individuality, shifting from 
extreme to another with pro 
and reaching heights of ex 
only by the few who, with 
pedestaled group of en 

Miss Glade’s voice is 
only 


Coe Glade a 
Qn June 17, Coe 
Cinemnati Opera 
conser season 
marking the re 
idols in the 
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as follows vehicle 
Glade with a 
to be worth 


surprising 


one emotional 
iced artistry 

pression attainable 
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distinction 


form a 
visable 


ot a long dissertation if one 
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had an adequate vocabulary to draw on. We 
have used up ours this past winter on lesser 
stars and now hesitate to drag out the shop- 
worn terms. They do not seem to meet the 
requirements of the occasion so we sigh a 
sigh of pleasurable retrospection enthusi- 
astically urging all and sundry to attend the 
Zoo tomorrow and Friday.” 

Other roles in which Miss Glade has ap- 
peared this season with the Cincinnati Opera 
Company are Amneris, Helen of Troy in 
Mefistofele, and Carmen. Following her 
Cincinnati engagement Miss Glade will go 
to Cleveland where she will sing guest per- 
formances of Amneris and Carmen with the 
Stadium Grand Opera Company. 


Witherspoon in Europe 

Herbert Witherspoon, newly appointed 
artistic director of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
sailed July 7 on his first trip to Europe 
on behalf of the company. Mr. Wither- 
spoon plans to visit the music festivals at 
Bavreuth, Munich and Salzburg, and to hear 
promising artists in Paris, Berlin, Milan 
and other European music centers. He will 
be away from Chicago until the first of 
September. 

3efore leaving Chicago, Mr. Witherspoon 
spoke in a general way of his trip and of 
the coming season of the Civic Opera: “Sail- 
ing on the Europa from New York, I shall 
land in Cherbourg, going straight to Paris 
where I hope to be able to make a com- 
plete itinerary of my trip after seeing local 
agents. From Paris I shall go to Brussels to 
hear several singers and from Brussels to 
Berlin, where I shall have consultation with 
Egon Pollak, our conductor of German 
opera, and Mr. Simon and others inter- 
ested in the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
From there will be a very interesting pil- 
grimage to the festivals at Bayreuth, Mu- 
nich and Salzburg, where I hope to hear 
new singers as well as old friends. From 
Salzburg I hope to make a trip via automo- 
bile over the Alps through St. Moritz to 
lake Como and down to Milan. We will in- 
clude in this trip the outdoor festival at 
Verona and from there will return to Paris 
and sail for home. 

“Although repertoire and singers had 
been dec ided upon before I took office, I 
still hope to be able to make interesting ad- 
ditions to both for the coming season, giving 


added zest to the opera season of 1931-32.” 


Steel Pier Operas Popular 

Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana was pre- 
sented, July 12, by the Steel Pier Grand 
Opera Company at Atlantic City. This was 
the fourth in the Twilight Opera-in-English 
Series which the company offers at the Steel 
Pier every Sunday afternoon. Elda Vettori, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Bertha McGrath, soprano, and Irma 
Maldonado, mezzo-soprano, of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company; Judson House, 
tenor of the National Broadcasting Grand 
Opera Company, and Mostyn Thomas, bari- 
tone of the Royal Opera Covent Garden and 
of the Royal Opera at Milan, were in the 
cast. 

Von _ Flotow’s 
Sunday, July 19, 
cipals Elizabeth 
delphia Civic Opera 
Doria. contralto, Chicago Civic 
pany and Harold Hansen, tenor, 
Opera Company. 

The Sunday evening operatic 
the Steel Pier Ballroom also 
attract large attendances. 


Martha to be 
includes among the prin- 
Harrison, soprano, Phila 
Company: Fernanda 
Opera Com- 
American 


presented 


concerts in 
continue to 


Activities of Aaron Richmond 

season, Aaron Rich- 
Mary Wigman, noted 
German dancer, in Hartford, Conn., De- 
cember 1; at Symphony Hall, Boston, De- 
cember 3: at Mt. Holyoke College, Decem- 
ber 5: and Mechanics Hall, Worcester, 
December 7. Paderewski will appear under 
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the same management at John M. Greene 
Hall, Smith College, January 18; and at 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester, January 28. 
John McCormack, Fritz Kreisler, and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff are the artists to be 
presented by Mr. Richmond in_ all-star 
courses in Portland, Me., and Providence, 
R. I. Artists booked by Mr. Richmond for 
the Wednesday-morning Musicales in the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, are: Muzio, Reth- 
berg, Paderewski, John Charles Thomas, 
Thibaud, and Schipa. To appear at the 
Harvard Musical Association are: The 
Swastika Quartet; Jan Smeterlin, the pian- 
ist; Paul Cherkassky and Marjorie Church 
in a sonata recital; Egon Petri, pianist; 
George Laurent, flutist, and Bernard Zig- 
hara, harpist; The Compinsky Trio; the 
Gordon String Quartet; Royal Dadmun, 
baritone; Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist; 
Sadah Shuchari, violinist; Jean Bedetti, 
cellist, and Felix Fox, pianist. 


Annie Friedberg Notes 

Concert Management Annie Friedberg 
announces the following activities of artists 
identified with that organization: 

Myra Hess will visit the Pacific 
and the Northwest next March. The 
pianist will be heard in Los Angeles, 
Francisco, San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
elsewhere, and will for the first time visit 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. Marie 
Miller, harpist, will make her annual trip 
to Paris early in August to play some 
concerts and hold her master classes. Miss 
Miller will return October 1 for concert 
engagements and the opening of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. The Budapest String 
Quartet is enjoying a vacation at the Isle 
of Ruegen, where they will remain for two 
months preparing programs for European 
and American engagements. They are 
booked for at least seventy-five appearances 
next season. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, is taking a_holi- 
day from July 15 to September in Maine 
and Canada, beginning his season early in 
October. Alexander Kipnis, basso, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will sing 
the bass role in Szymanowski’s Stabat 
Mater with the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society next spring. Grace Divine, con- 
tralto, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
went to Maine July 15 where she will pre- 
pare her fall concerts before she rejoins 
the Metropolitan in October. 

Miss Friedberg recently booked 
Hager, contralto, for concerts in Havana 
in October, including an appearance with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra there, with en- 
gagements in southern cities en route. 


Coast 
noted 
San 


Mina 


Ruth Shaffner’s Summer Activities 


Ruth Shaffner, American soprano, has 
foregone her usual trip to Europe this sum- 
mer, and has taken a summer home in the 
3erkshire foothills, which has the attractive 
name of Brookwillows. Here Miss Shaff- 
ner, after a busy season of concerts, teach- 
ing and fulfilling the demands of her posi- 
tion as soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, is resting and preparing pro- 
grams and new opera roles for next winter. 
Miss Shaffner spends one day a week at 
her New York studio, as the majority of 
her pupils are continuing their work during 
the summer. 

A recent guest at Brookwillows was 
Bertha Vaughn, prominent voice teacher of 
Los Angeles, former teacher of Miss Shaff- 
ner. Mrs. Vaughn and Miss Shaffner mo- 
tored to the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, 
N. H., where they were guests of Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, and had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mrs. MacDowell. Mrs. Vaughn also 
heard two new songs, on which the “ink 
was still wet,” that Mrs. Beach has written 
and dedicated to Miss Shaffner. Miss Shaff- 
ner also entertained for Mrs. Vaughn at her 
New York meray” Among the guests 
were Clara Edwards, Gena Branscombe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Baker, Jessie Moore Wise 
and Mr. Wise, Elmer Zoller, Col. and Mrs. 
Campanole, Elinor Marlo, Crystal Waters 
and others. Miss Shaffner recently ap 
peared in Old Greenwich. 


Alton Jones Pupil Heard 
young American pianist 
and a professional pupil of Alton Jones, 
recently gave a recital in Montclair, N. ] 
at the Unity House. The following review 
by Walter S. Young appeared in the Mont- 
clair Times: 

“A high type of musicianship and musical 
taste was displayed in the choice of his pro- 
gram, and Mr. Berry's playing was greatly 
enjoyed by a friendly audience that filled 
the auditorium. He is at his best in selec- 
tions of a robust type in which a masculine 
touch and vigorous technical style are re- 
quired, although his plaving of the Brahms 
Intermezzi was admirably suited to their 
musical content. There was much applause, 
especially after the Rubinstein staccato etude 
which elicited two encores, Chopin’s etude in 
\ flat and the prelude in G major. 

“This young man is an earnest student 
who has carried on his studies under the 
direction of Josef Lhevinne, Edwin Hughes 
and Alton Jones, and he is now capable of 


Frederic Berry, 


July 18; 1932 


giving a good account of himself on any 
program. His future appearances will be 
watched with interest by all who are in 
sympathy with the development of capable 


American artists.’ 


Arbor Success 


American violinist, 
thirty-eighth annual 
festival at Ann Arbor, Mich., this 
when she played the Glazounoff 
Concerto with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under’ Frederick Stock. Miss 
Breton had great success with the public, 
and the local newspapers and _ visiting 
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Breton, young 
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Ruth 
was a 
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spring, 


RUTH BRETON 


critics spoke of her work in glowing terms. 
The Detroit Free Press declared the violin- 
ist’s tone full and rich, her intonation ex- 
cellent and her delivery vital and sure. The 
Ann Arbor Daily News asserted that Miss 
Breton was a fluent performer, and praised 
the warm and caressful quality of her tone. 
The Michigan Daily critic writes: “A ma- 
ture technic, a rich tone, a nice sensitivity 
to the melodic line and a flawless feeling of 
rhythm.” 


South Africa Lauds Cherkassky 


The second South African tour of Shura 
Cherkassky, youthful pianist, has duplicated 
and increased the success of the first. The 
Johannesburg Star says: “The young artist 
is today a greater pianistic phenomenon than 
ever, and the extraordin: ary finish and matur- 
ity of his playing can only be associated with 
a master musical mind Cherkassky 
has undoubtedly grown enormously in artistic 
stature. He has not only greatly increased 
his technical and tonal range, but has also 
widened his musical vision to a point where 
it has become highly individual.” The Daily 
Mail of the same city declares : “Cherkassky’s 
art has all the splendid fluency of Josef 
Hoffman. ... It has extensive range of 
tone-color, indeed draws upon the light and 
shade of the tone-palette with exquisite ease. 
The result is that there is such variety in 
his passage-play, such ability to etch themes 
and counter themes in Bach, such color in 
his cantilena, that the ear never tires.” 

The Natal Advertiser of Durban also 
praises the young artist. “He is no longer 
the child prodigy groping for an understand 
ing of the masters, he has become an inter- 
preter, sure of himself, confident of his abil- 
ity to put before the music lover the real 
Beethoven or Bach or Liszt or Chopin.” 


Greenpoint School of Music 
Concert 


School of 
had its annual 


Music, Roland 
June concert 
Concert Auditorium on 
June 14. Besides a number of orchestra 
selections, were presented by the fol- 
lowing students: violin—A. Butko, F. Grot- 
schel, F. Zuba, C. Curcio, A. Sypowwicz, E. 
Lederer, S. Gregory, J. Druiett, S. Kowal- 
sky, I. Grycz; piano—J. Allerton, A. Led- 
erer, H. Cukierski and Emilia del Terzo (in 
a Trio by Lachner, with Mr. Crean and J. 
Molitor assisting), George Kiener presented 
an accordion number by Diero as a specialty. 
The orchestra, led by Mr. Crean, was the 
most interesting feature of the concert. The 
large audience applauded the efforts of the 
young musicians, who made a creditable 
ee 
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Schirmer’s Summer School 


As a consequence of the extraordinary 
success of the first session of the Schirmer 
Summer School, a second session, to be 
held from July 21 to 31 in the Schirmer 
Building, 3 East 43rd Street, New York 
City, is to be a considerable expansion over 
the first. It is expected that the figure of 
387 enrollments, reached last year, will be 
exceeded this summer. 

The faculty will include several distin- 
guished names: Maia Bang, formerly chief 
assistant and “preparer” to the late Prof. 
Leopold Auer, and a leading authority on 
violin teaching, will discuss a new approach 
to violin instruction, as illustrated by her 
new book, The Maia Bang Violin Course 
for Class Instruction or Individual Lessons ; 
Angela Diller, principal of the Diller- 
Quaile School in New York City and well 
known for her extraordinary success in the 
joint development of pianistic ability and 
musicianship, will treat piano teaching and 
correlated subjects as expounded by Harold 
Jauer, Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile 
in the new Bauer-Diller-Quaile Course in 
Piano Study; Wesley G. Sontag, well 
known violin teacher, and instructor in the 
City and Country School in New York, will 
discuss supplementary materials for violin 
teaching. (Mr. Sontag is the author of 
Folk and Master Melodies for the Young 
Violinist); Guy Maier, noted pianist and 
teacher, former partner of Lee Pattison in 
their famous recitals of music for two 
pianos, who now teaches piano playing and 
piano pedagogy in the University of Mich- 
igan, will talk on creative piano instruction. 
Mr. Maier has just giver proof of his 
skill in this field in the new publication, 
Song-Cargo, a book of songs and piano 
pieces invented by his two sons, age five 
and six, an astonishing proof of the poten- 
tial musical creativeness of the average 
child. 

On the faculty also are: John Thomp- 
son, acting director, and head of the Piano 
Department at the Kansas City-Horner 
Conservatory of music, and author of nu- 
merous compositions in the piano teaching 
field, who will devote his attention to piano- 
forte tone production from its keyboard as- 
pect; John Finley Williamson, director of 
the famous Westminster Choir, Dean of 
the Westminster Choir School associated 
with the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, and editor of the Westminster 
Choir Series of choral music, who will dis- 
rg a principles of choir training; George 
A. Wedge, head of the Theory Department 
of the Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School of Music in New York, and 
a well known authority on the teaching of 
theoretical subjects, who will give two lec- 
tures on the teaching of harmony; one on 
the teaching of rhythm and keyboard har- 
mony; and two on the teaching of ear- 
training, as illustrated by his books, Ear- 
Training and Sight-Singing, Keyboard Har- 
mony, Rhythm in Music and the new Ap- 
plied Harmony. He will also consult with 
teachers on their individual problems, with 
special reference to the planning of courses. 

The Schirmer Summer School will again 
be managed by Blanche Skeath, manager 
of Schirmer’s Educational Department, to 
whom application should be made for enroll- 
ment or further information. 


Bartlett-Robertson Current 
Schedule 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson toured 
France during the first fortnight of July. 
The noted two-piano team will play at 
Queen’s Hall, London, July 27, then go to 
Lausanne to play at the Anglo-American 
Conference, July 31 to August 7. They will 
remain in Switzerland for a three weeks’ 
holiday, after which they will make a tour 
of Poland and Holland and sail for America, 
October 31. At present the Bartlett-Robert- 
son tour of this country comprises these en- 


MUSICAL 
gagements: November 12, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
16, Oklahoma City; 20, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
30, Chambersburg, Pa.; December 1, East 
Orange, N. J.; 2, Philadelphia; 4, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y.; 8 and 11, Havana, Cuba; 20, 
Chicago; 22, Appleton, Wis.; January 4, 
New York; 14, Indianapolis ; 23, New York; 
24, Philadelphia; 26, Quebec; 28, Ottawa; 
29, Middlebury, Vt.; February 7, Worcester, 
Mass.; 11 


, Princeton University. 


Chasins’ European Tour 


Abram Chasins, young American pianist 
and composer, sailed July 11 on the S. S. 
St. Louis. Mr. Chasins, whose piano con- 
certo was given its premiere, with the com- 
poser as soloist, by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in 1929, has been invited to play this 
concerto under leading conductors of 
Europe. The young American will play 
with the Berlin and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestras, the Amsterdam Concertgebouw, 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus, the Rome Augus- 
teum, the London Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, the Warsaw Philharmonic, and with 
the symphony orchestras of Stockholm, 
Wiesbaden, Cologne and Crakow as well 
He will also be heard in recital in the mu- 
sic centers of the continent. Mr. Chasins 
studied composition with Rubin Goldmark, 
piano under Richard Epstein and Ernest 
Hutcheson. He has also toured and studied 
with Josef Hofmann. For the past four 
years Mr. Chasins has been a faculty mem- 
ber of the Curtis Institute of Music. As a 
composer he has many works to his credit, 
and Toscanini conducted his Parade last 
winter with the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Mr. Chasins returns to America for 
Christmas. 


Opera for Coney Island 


Every summer usually brings 
operatic company to Coney Island, New 
York City’s amusement park. A_ season 
began in Willow Grove, Luna Park, Coney 
Island, on June 25, Aida being the opening 
attraction. This will be followed by Rigo- 
letto, Traviata and Lucia di Lammermoor, 
on July 26, August 1 and 2. In case of 
rain, the performances will be postponed to 
the following Saturday or Sunday. Taking 
part in these presentations will he the 
Magda Dahl Opera Company, consisting of 
Mme. Dahl, coloratura soprano; Bertha 
Carver, contralto; Carlo Ferretti, baritone, 
and Elena Kirmes, mezzo soprano, etc., with 
the Cola Santo Grand Opera Orchestra. 


Topeka High School Chorus Gives 
Skilton Choral Work 


A concert of unusual magnitude was un- 
dertaken and successfully carried through 
by the Topeka High School chorus of 325 
voices on May 22 under the direction of 
David B. Lawson and Evelyn Fulton, super- 
visors. The feature was a rendition of the 
choral cantata The Witch’s Daughter by 
Charles Sanford Skilton, the accompaniment 


some new 
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being played by the High School Orchestra 
of fifty pieces with a little professional 
assistance. The composer, who is professor 
of organ at the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence was invited to conduct. 

The student chorus practiced the work 
daily for six weeks and sang it from mem- 
ory with good intonation even in the whole 
tone passages, while their a cappella num- 
ber with soprano obbligato showed beautiful 
tone and resonance. Their performance was 
the more remarkable because this work was 
not originally intended for school use and 
had its premiere with the St. Louis Pageant 
Choral Society and Symphony Orchestra. 


Wilmington Student Orchestra 


Concert 


The Student Orchestras of Wilmington, 
Del., Edna Turner Bradfield, conductor, re- 
cently gave a concert in the ball room of the 
duPont Biltmore, Wilmington. The_pro- 
gram included four pieces by Gretry-Mottl 
(1741-1813), a  Boccherini minuet, two 
Mozart numbers and Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Scheherezade. There was a capacity audi- 
ence and the performance of the young mu- 
sicians was such that the Wilmington Eve- 
ning Journal says: “If mature interpretation, 
splendid tonality and fine balance are indica- 
tions of a real orchestral achievement, the 
Student Orchestras of Wilmington, through 
a magnificent performance last night, per- 
manently reserves to itself the place of 
premiere musical aggregation of the city.” 
The same writer declares that Miss Brad- 
field deserves high praise for her work in 
schooling these players. 


Franklin Ritwrne —_— Coast 


Calvin M. Franklin, of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation, recently returned to New York 
from the Pacific Coast, where he had spent 
a month investigating the musical situation. 
Mr. Franklin reports that the Far West 
is in an unusually healthy condition, from 
a musical point of view. Specifically bear- 
ing out his statement, he says, are the strides 
which the Community Concert movement 
has made since January 1 of this year. 
Twenty-five towns are already fully organ- 
ized and will sponsor concert courses dur- 
ing 1931-32 and in another fifteen cities the 
leading citizens are actively working to- 
ward that end. 


| oe F Bilower Honored 


The leading music clubs of the West and 
the many friends of L. E. Behymer, inter- 
nationally known concert manager and pro- 
moter, united to give him a lasting testi- 


TO VISIT ABROAD 


ANTONIO LORA, 
composer-pianist, who will 
on the SS. Mauretania on July 22. During 
the month of August Mr. Lora will be the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Grace at 
Cortachy Castle in Kirriemuir, Scotland 
From there he will go to the continent for 

a fortnight, then sailing for home. 


sail for Europe 








monial of their esteem when, on July 8, at a 
luncheon at the Biltmore Hotel in Los An 
geles, a bust of Mr. Behymer, made by Lora 
Woodhead Steere, was presented to the city 
and placed in the Exposition Building. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 

Solon Alberti, who is teaching a master 
class at the Lamont School of Music, Den- 
ver, Col., will return to New York, August 
3d, to teach at his New York studio and to 
take up his work as conductor of the At- 
lantic City Steel Pier opera presentations. 
This is Mr. Alberti’s third season at the 
pier. Artist-pupils of Mr. Alberti who will 
sing under his direction in the Atlantic 
City productions this summer are Stephanie 
Wall and Nita Alberti, sopranos, and Floyd 
Townsley, tenor. 

Frederic Hufsmith continues one of the 
most popular of the National Broadcasting 
Company tenors. Helen Board, soprano, is 
also singing more often this summer than 
ever before. She is on the air five times a 
week as soloist. Dorothy DuMars, soprano, 
continues as a radio artist on both the NBC 
and Columbia stations. Mae Mackie, popu- 
lar Philadelphia and New York contralto, 
is teaching a large class in Sioux City, Iowa, 
for six weeks. Miss Mackie returns to New 
York this month. 

OLGA HALASZ 

Olga Halasz presented a group of her piano 
pupils in recital at Guild Hall, New York, 
June 26. Decided talent and wise and care- 
ful guidance were shown in the playing of 
the students. The program included num- 
bers by Schubert, Paderewski, MacDowell, 
Chopin, Sarasate and others. Those appear- 
ing were Beatrice Rosov, Geraldine Teich- 
ner, Arlene Tuck, Anna Changuris, Lillian 
Sebok, Eugenia Paprin, Dorothy Woldar, 
Gladys Lory, Ruth Glass, Rhoda and Mar- 
tin Rubin, Maurice Paprin, Wallace 
Schwarz, Bobby Cohn, Jimmy Wynn, 
Sophie Rauch, Lois Dawson, Belle Levine, 
Doris Maier and Rozetta Rosengard. 


KLIBANSKY STUDIO NOTES 

Vivian Hart achieved success in the lead- 
ing part in Patience at the Erlanger Theater 
in New York. 

Miss Hart will sing the principal role 
in The Wildflower in the summer opera in 
Cincinnati. She was heard recently in the 
same part at the Brandt Theaters in Ja- 
maica and Brooklyn. Sudworth Frazier 
sang the tenor part and was also heard in 
the Gondoliers at the Erlanger Theater, 
ae 

Lottice Howell sang over WJZ on June 
17. June 20 she left for London where she 
has been engaged to appear at the Palladium. 

Gisela Douer , gave a program over 
WNYC on June 9. 

William Pringle has returned from a suc- 
cessful tour of The Student Prince. 

Edith Herlich will be heard in the per- 
formances of the Totem Lodge at Averill 
Park, Y., during the summer. 

Mrs. Lee Montgomery has been engaged 
at the Riverside Church, 

Frances Bloch, who is 
agement of the Music League, 
certs in New York, New Jersey, 
nia and California. She sang a concert in 
Trenton, N. J., in May and over station 
WHN. June 21 she appeared in Orange, 
NJ. 

Austin Mosher, who has returned to San 
Francisco, has been engaged by an important 
radio station there. She also has an excel- 
lent church position. 

Alveda Lofgren will be heard in Tales 
of Hoffman in East Orange, N. 

< “en Harris sang in 


under the man- 
will sing con- 
Pennsylva- 


Bluefield, 
W. 

Mire Philip T. Lilly, also from Bluefield, 
has joined the summer master class of Mr. 
Klibansky. 

Rose Kunst sang on June 
non, N. J. 

Louise Smith will leave soon for Portland, 
Ore., where she will appear in concerts. 

Walter Roveen was engaged to sing at 
concerts at the camps in the Adirondacks 
during the summer. 

Mr. Klibansky will give regular weekly 
musicales for the students of his summer 
master class. All the above mentioned sing- 
ers are pupils of Sergei Klibansky. 
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LA FORGE-BERUMEN 

The third of the summer school concerts 
was given at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, 
June 25. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, Har- 
old Dart, pianist, and Kenneth Yost, accom- 
panist, presented the program. Miss Andres, 
who has been heard before, showed marked 
progress and seems destined to take her 
place in the ranks of the best. She has a 
rich full voice of appealing quality which she 
employs artistically. Mr. Yost fullfilled the 
duties of the accompanist exceptionally well. 
Mr. Dart, pupil of Ernesto Bertimen, is an- 
other young artist who seems headed for the 
top. He has a fine pianistic talent and has 
made great strides since last heard. His 
technic is fluent and his interpretations well- 
wrought. 


MAE MACKIE 

Mae Mackie, contralto and teacher, of 
New York and Philadelphia, is conducting a 
successful summer class at the residence 
studio of Mrs. F. H. Roost, Sioux City, lowa. 
Mrs. Roost is affiliated with several local 
churches as soprano soloist and choir di- 
rector, and is a well known vocal instructor. 

Miss Mackie’s summer class includes the 
following prominent church singers—Mrs. 
A. R. Perasso, Mrs. J. M. Gantz, Marjorie 
Swinford, Kama Holms, Vigo Holms, Elsie 
Figi, Herman Slotsky, Charles Longval, 
Mrs. Henry F. Gilman, Eugene Johns and 
Mary Walton; three winners of High School 
Contests—Ruth Swanson, fourth place win- 
ner this season; Martha Wade and Mar- 
garet Ehlerman, first place, district winners ; 
and three vocal teachers—Mary Wall Bor- 
man, Nona Puch and Mrs. D. M. Rogers. 
Instead of recitals, three half-hour broad- 
casts were given over Station KSCJ, June 
19, 22 and 26. Many congratulatory mes- 
sages were received and engagements re- 
sulted for three singers. 

Miss Mackie plans to hold a class of three 
months duration in Sioux City next summer. 


EMILIO ROXAS 

Emilio Roxas, well known teacher and 
coach, is remaining in his studio all sum- 
mer inasmuch as many of his pupils are 
staying in the city to continue studyi ing. 

On June 30 Nicholas Farley, baritone and 
artist-pupil of Mr. Roxas, sang at the con- 
cert on the SS. De Grasse which was given 
under the auspices of the French consul. 
Among those present were distinguished 
Spanish physicians who had assembled to 
discuss the plans for opening a new Span- 
ish hospital in the city. 

Della Samoiloff, dramatic soprano 
the studios of Mr. Roxas, and who has 
appeared here and abroad in operatic per- 
formances, opened the Starlight open air 
opera season in the title role of Aida, on 
June 28. Miss Samoiloff has many friends 
and admirers in New York and environs 
and a large and enthusiastic audience was 
present to welcome her. 
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W. WARREN SHAW 

Leslie Jay, baritone, of the National 
Broacasting Company, is frequently heard 
over Station WEAF. Snedden Weir, well 
known radio baritone, recently sang over 
Station WOV. Allda Prigge, contralto, 
sang at the graduation exercises of Memor- 
ial Hospital, Roxboro, Pa., May 12. Martha 
Roberts, soprano soloist of the Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, ap- 
peared in a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem at Buchnell College, Lewisburg, 
Pa., June 7. 

Mr. Shaw, who is a well known vocal 
teacher of New York and Philadelphia, is 
at present holding summer classes at the 
University of Vermont. He is the author 
of the recently published work, Authentic 
Voice Production. 
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MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


On June 17 an interested audience com- 
pletely filled the studios of Maude Douglas 
Tweedy, vocal teacher, to hear seventeen 
of her pupils in recital. The following, 
representing various degrees cf advance- 
ment, took part: Duane Ellingham, boy alto 
with an excellent voice, who sang Giro- 
metta (Sibella) and Three for Jack (Squire) ; 
Dorothy Wilde Browne, dramatic soprano, 
who offered The Star, by Rogers, revealing 
a voice of good quality and wide range; 
Sally Cervini, whose delightful mezzo-so- 
prano was heard in numbers by Speaks and 
Coates; Donald Fiser, an excellent baritone, 
who sang an aria from Verdi’s Masked Ball 
and two spirituals, revealing a voice of 
good timbre; Florence Roetger, mezzo so- 
prano, with a good substantial voice, who 
sang Ich Liebe Dich, by Beethoven, and Der 
Schmied, by Brahms; Louis Stark, baritone, 
who contributed with style and assurance 
selections by Bohm and Ware; Florence 
Paul, who disclosed a sweet, lyric soprano, 
in two arias. Howard Tompkins, tenor, who 
offered two numbers by Debussy, Beau Soir 
and Romance, in which his legato was par- 
ticularly commendable. 

Others included Marjorie Harris, dra- 
matic soprano, who was enthusiastically re- 
ceived following Pace, Pace, from La Forza 
del Destino, Verdi, and the Prelude, Ronald; 
John Roberts, possessor of a light baritone 
voice of good quality, heard in two songs 
by Edwards, entitled A Benediction and 
Lady Moon; Eda Moulton Brooks, soprano, 
who delighted her listeners with an aria 
by Puccini and a song by Brahms. 

The Connemara Shore, by Fisher, and 
Bizet’s Agnus Dei were sung by Edward 
Donnellen, who revealed a colorful tenor 
voice. Very pleasing indeed was the sing- 
ing of Evelyn Wunderlich, lyric soprano, 
in songs by Giannini and Watts, for she is 
distinctly the musical comedy type, and 
should be very successful in that field. 

Ich grolle nicht, by Schumann, and Die 
Mainacht, by Brahms, were well interpreted 
by Frederick Herbst, tenor. Esther Jacob- 
son, soprano, contributed a song by Corne- 
lius and an aria from Louise, Charpentier, 
in which she revealed a voice of good qual- 
ity well under control. Carnevali’s Come 
Love with Me and an aria by Mascagni, 
sung by Giovanni Morelli, were a real treat. 

A feature of the program was the sing- 
ing of Jeanne Palmer Soudeikine, an artist- 
pupil of Miss Tweedy. Her numbers were 
an aria from La Reine de Sab (Gounod), 
and Ozean, du ungeheur, from Oberon (von 
Weber). She possesses a beautiful, dramatic 
soprano voice of unusually large range, 
which she uses with unusual skill. So en- 
thusiastically was Mme. Soudeikine received 
that the audience would not be satisfied 
until she responded with an encore. 


Frank Chatterton provided brilliant and 
helpful accompaniments for the vocalists. 
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Music APPRECIATION 


An Inquiry Into Its Value as a Study 
By BESSE EDMONDS SMITH 


Two questions are often asked: what do 
we mean by appreciation, and why must we 
study in order to appreciate. By apprecia- 
tion we mean the balanced enjoyment, with 
the will side of the mind, or the emotions, 
also with the understanding side of the mind, 
or the intellect. There is a tendency toward 
appreciation in all education at the present 
day; that is, where formerly the learning 
process was expected to be more or less un- 
pleasant or forced, a business of feeding the 
intellect and forcing it to grow, now we 
study the matter of interest, of free atten- 
tion, and approach. We make every effort to 
enlist the will of the children, their appre- 
ciation of all subject matter. 

When you say, “Why should we study ap- 
preciation,” I want to ask you why you 
study English literature. The children know 
how to read, just let them read; why study 
Shakespeare? Occasionally we find a stu- 
dent who appreciates literature without a 
teacher, and even more often we find a 
listener who appreciates music, yet knows 
nothing about it. One of the greatest music- 
lovers I ever knew was a farmer’s wife, 
who would beg me to play for her, and then 
burst into uncontrollable weeping as soon as 
I had played for a few moments, The only 
reason for weeping was that the music was 
so beautiful; that is, she found great beauty 
in music, her nature demanded it, but when 
she experienced it, the foundations of her 
nature were rocked, and she became un- 
balanced. Music meant nothing to her think- 
ing mind, but everything to her feeling mind. 
Most of us do not yield so readily to our 
feelings. Also we “Want to see the wheels 
go round.” If this music is so much ad- 
mired, what quality is in it that calls forth 
admiration ? 

In our large cities there are on the aver- 
age three orchestral concerts every week, 
each with a full audience; that is, a small 
section of the city’s population is regularly 
attending concerts of high class music. Why 
do they go? Some because it is the fashion, 
some in search of a thrill, some sit in som- 
nolent mood, their ears tickled by sound, 
nothing stirred deeply at the time, and noth- 
ing of pervasive beauty carried away. There 
may be a few with no knowledge of music, 
yet drinking in its beauty, loving it, and sor- 
ing up the high mood of exaltation that it 
gives. Of those with a knowledge of music, 
some are so bent on analysis, on following 
orchestration, recurrence of themes, key 
modulation or motive development, that the 
message of the music is hidden from them. 
They are like a fellow-student of mine, who 
translated Schiller’s William Tell thinking 
it was just a German exercise. The real 
music-lovers are the few who have reached 
a balance enjoyment, intellect and emotions 
functioning together. These use their knowl- 
edge of orchestra and theme development as 
a background for a true perception of beauty. 
They sun themselves in the nobility of 
musical expression, and memory of past 
musical experience enriches their capacity 
for present enjoyment. A composition 
richly heard and enjoyed is like a precious 
jewel stored up in the mind. The hearer 
makes it his own possession, and it sheds 
warmth and brightness upon his life. 

For memory plays a stronger part in music 
than in the other arts. The painting, the 
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sculpture, or architect, these are before your 
eyes as a whole to admire. At one moment 
these works of art can be viewed as a unit. 
But the piece of music can only be heard 
over a space of time. Its beauty cannot be 
gathered into a single moment except by a 
leap of memory. We say of the sheets of 
paper that we buy in a music store, “This is 
music.” But it is only black marks on white 
paper. It is not music until it is heard, and 
it takes a space of time to hear it. In this it 
may be compared to a poem, a novel or a 
play. These works of art require time for 
their consideration and enjoyment. But you 
may say, “I can read to myself a novel, a 
poem or a play, but the music written on 
paper means nothing to me, unless it hap- 
pens to be one of a few familiar songs or 
hymns, when I follow the words and the 
tune.” Here the musician has the advantage, 
for he can take this music paper, as anyone 
else a newspaper, and mentally translate it 
into sound, enjoying as though an orchestra 
were playing it before him. This is more 
generally true of the composition one has 
heard before, as we indulge in the pleasure 
of recall, just as a picture of Rodin’s Think- 
er will bring to your mind the beauty of the 
sculpture, and what it means to you when 
you saw the original. 

But it is not necessary to know music in 
this way in order to enjoy the radio, the 
the phonograph, the reproducing piano, the 
artist recital or the orchestra concert. 
you need to know how to chisel or to paint 
in order to enjoy the art treasures of the 
Metropolitan Museum? No, but your 
knowledge of history and literature is of 
immense value to you there, as it is in music; 
also religious history as it bears on both art 
and music. Your enjoyment of painting is 
enhanced as you study color, form, composi- 
tion, the various schools, in a word, looking 
with thoughtfulness and a little direction 
from an art critic. So with the music, we 
need merely to listen thoughtfully, with pro- 
gram notes, or the direction of one who ap- 
preciates with knowledge. But after we have 
learned to listen, after we have discovered 
to us the elements of rhythm, melody, har- 
mony and form, after we have learned to 
distinguish between polyphony and homo- 
phony, absolute and program music, classic, 
romantic and moderns, then let us not sit 
at concerts as carping critics, but let our 
knowledge add to our enjoyment, give us 
refreshment and exaltation of spirit. Let us 
enjoy the forest, not letting the sight of the 
trees interfere. 

To make music, three people are neces- 
sary, the one who creates or composes, the 
second who interprets or performs, and the 
third who allows it to enter into his heart 
and mind. First the composer must labor 
to gather the technic of his art. Beethoven 
would work for months over a single theme 
before he would use it as the text of a sym- 
phony movement. There are a few in- 
stances, such as Schubert composing his 
songs, Handel writing The Messiah, where 
the music seemed to drop from heaven into 
the composer’s mind. But even then he had 
previously studied the technic of composi- 
tion, and developed skill with much practice. 

Secondly, the pianist, violinist or singer 
must labor to perfect his skill and to build 
up a repertoire. We are all willing to be- 
lieve that Paderewski says genius is ninety- 
eight per cent perspiration and two per cent 
inspiration. Then why should not the third 
man, the listener do his share of the work. 
It is true that in the past we have mistakenly 
tried to develop listeners by giving children 
finger exercises to practice on the piano. 
Nearly thirty years ago, I was hissed at a 
gathering of music teachers in Illinois, when 
I asserted that the time was coming when 
we would have fewer piano students in pro- 
portion to the population, than we then had. 
I did not know then of the phonograph, the 
radio, the reproducing piano, but I saw that 
modern educational ideas would enter into 
every subject, and we would learn how to 
teach people to enjoy music without acquir- 
ing the technic of performance. 

When we are listening to music, let us 
not confuse the interpreter with the com- 
poser. It is a common error to give to the 
one who appears before us, all the honor. 
We often hear people speak of going to 
the opera to hear Lucrezia Bori, or Law- 
rence Tibbett, instead of going to hear Verdi's 
Falstaff or Massenet’s Manon. The creator, 
the originator of the composition he is the 
great one, to whom all sincere artists bow 
down. But when we give adulation to the 
singer, we forget that he represents, in one 
person, the culmination of many arts, the 
poet, composer, manager, costumer, scene 
painter, dramatic trainer, orchestra and con- 
ductor. So let us rather give all honor to 
the one who creates for us, who deals in 
tones high and low, soft and loud, long and 
short, who has discerned the wonder and 
beauty of tone, and its power to 

“Lift us and float us in the golden haze 

Of melodies and harmonies divine.” 
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Some of us would like to declare a moratorium on 
‘our neighbors’ loud speakers. 
« — *< —_ 
The scientist who says there are but three plagues 
has been a musical editor. 


neve 


You can usually gauge a musician’s calibre by 
finding which of his colleagues he envies. 
suggested that the title of Henselt’s If 1 
Bird be modernized to If I Were a Lind- 


It is 
Were a 


bergh 


“Da Capo” is an expression composers frequent- 
ly employ when their run out. It means, 
“play it over again.” 


ideas 


The symphony, viewed in a reverse sense, is a 
device for squeezing the last drop of usefulness out 
of musical motifs. 
easy for the 


Look at 


Modernistic music 
Chinese and Mexicans to 
their wonderful discord! 


ought to be 
understand. 


6 
Which is worse, a singer with a tremolo or a 
violinist with an exaggerated portamento? The an 
swer is, a pianist who abuses the pedal. 
6 

It is remarked by a ship’s reporter that a singer 
“said” she had been singing 
Evidently 


returning from abroad 
at the State Opera House in Dresden. 
this reporter believes in playing safe. 
In some rural regions they say “orchestry,” 
“opery,” “celloist,” “accompanyist” and “Paganina.” 
The reason for the twisted terms is difficult to find. 
lo be musical is to love music, and to do one’s tonal 
part well, even if it is only listening. 

Radio announcers are continually telling their 
listeners of the commendatory telegrams and tele- 
phone calls that come in, but they never mention 
that there are any messages of protest. Is one to 
that everything is satisfactory that goes 
the radio? 


assume 
out over 

\ few summers ago a New Yorker could jump 
into a taxi and say to the driver: “Stadium, please !” 
But not now. One has to differentiate. If it is a 
ball game or wrestling match, it’s the Yankee Sta- 
dium. If it is a Tschaikowsky or Brahms Sym- 
phony, it’s the Lewisohn Stadium. And the same 
is practically true in all the large cities where sum- 
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mer concerts have to contend with baseball, prize- 
fights, and other sporting events. 

The New York Times calls Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel a competition and says it gave many of the 
instrumentalists opportunity to exhibit some feats of 
thrilling technical virtuosity. ‘Competition’ is good! 

It must be difficult for a composer to figure out 
whether he would rather have early success and be 
neglected later, or be neglected most of his life and 
win success just before his days end—or after- 
wards. 

The New York Advertising Club Singers recently 
awarded the prize, offered for a four-part chorus for 
men’s voices, to Carroll Ragan, who wrote both the 
text and music for the winning number, which he 
called Mosques and Minarets. When he attended 
Wabash College Mr. Ragan wrote many songs, later 
contributing two editions of the “Wall Street 
Follies.” 

At the New York Stadium, Negro music vies suc- 
cessfully with Tschaikowsky, Bach, Richard Strauss, 
and other classic masters, and gets as much applause 
as any of these—more, perhaps. Which only goes to 
show once again the wisdom of mass judgment; for 
it is rare indeed that the classic master attains so 
genuine and direct an emotional expression as these 
uncultured children of the soil. 

_— — 


Bravo! 

It is strange that President Hoover, a Quaker, 
member of a religious sect that forbids music as one 
of the world’s dire vanities—strange that this man 
should give aid and comfort to Germany, greatest 
source of the world’s music! In helping Germany, 
he helps German music. He ought to have his place 
in the musical Hall of Fame. It is difficult to believe 
that so great a humanist is not an appreciator of the 
arts. In fact, only recently he sent a message to the 
National Association of Music Merchants conven- 
ing in Chicago in which he said: “It is especially 
interesting to me to know that the primary object of 
the association is to increase the love and apprecia- 
tion of music and to encourage self-expression in the 
art of both children and adults.” Bravo! 


Too Much Music 
It took Magistrate Mark Rudich in the Bridge 
Plaza Court of Brooklyn recently to silence one 


tenor. Anthony Sheritsy loved his own singing so 
much that he often sang away into the wee hours of 
the morning. Wifely love is an all-forgiving virtue, 
but Mrs. Sheritsy wanted to sleep. So did her chil- 
dren and the neighbors. According to the story, 
mother Sheritsy remonstrated with her tenorial hus- 
band. He stopped long enough to put her and the 
children out of the house. Then he continued his top 
Bs and Cs. A policeman intervened. He was strong- 
er than Sheritsy, so only when Magistrate Rudich 
had ordered the persistent singer to the workhouse 
for ten days, did he stop. Maybe his theme song now 
is the almost forgotten Prisoner’s Song, which had 
such a vogue several years ago. 


The Tune’s the Thing 

Now that we hear more of The Star Spangled 
Banner, with summer band and symphony concerts 
in full swing, we are reminded of the fact that it was 
not so long ago that Congress officially named this 
song our national anthem. And this makes us recall 
a similar controversy in the House of Commons in 
England when the words of God Save the King were 
looked upon lightly by one of the common members. 
It was Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who put an end to the debate by announcing in testy 
fashion that nobody sings the words of a national 
anthem, anyway, and only the tune counts. If one 
listens closely it would seem that perhaps the Honor- 
able Gentleman is right, and, as he says, most of us 
in this country and in England find it easier to sing 
“da-de-da da da da” and “da da da da de-da” or to 
hum the tune, than to memorize the words. 


Rossini in New Clothes 

While Germany’s laborers were drilling away to 
create a model merchant marine, while her futurist 
artisans were creating strange buildings and designs, 
one of her musicians, Hugo Roehr, turned back to 
the days of Rossini and redressed one of his early 
comedies L’Italiana in Algeri, which was sent on 
parade for the festivals that are keeping Germany 
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humming through the summer. The Rossini opera 
is now a little more musical and a little less chatty 
than when the composer saw it himself, for Roehr 
has used themes from his collection, known as 
Soirees Musicales, to replace a few of the long and 
dry recitatives, which may have been the thing in 
Rossini’s day but which are not what a summer 
festival audience will bear. Let us hope the Rossini 
wave will strike America before long, if only to push 
a little farther back in memory the regrettable re- 
vival of this same Rossini work at the Metropolitan 
a few years back. Perhaps what it needed was the 
enthusiasm and guiding hand of Roehr. 


a 


Musical Kultur 


The difference between the taste of the masses 
here and abroad is exemplified in the following 
anecdote, related by a well known violinist on his 
return from a concert tour in Europe. 

On the evening of a concert at the Singakademie, 
in Berlin, the artist got into a taxi with his violin. 
At the Potzdamer Platz, where the cab was halted 
by the traffic, the driver, an elderly man, turned in 
his seat and asked his passenger what he was going 
to play that evening 

“Do you know me?” asked the violinist. 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, “I heard you play 
the Brahms concerto at the Philharmonie two years 
ago.” On being told that the artist was going to 
play the Beethoven concerto that evening, the chauf- 
feur said, reminiscently : “Poor, dear old Joachim— 
how he could play it! My wife and I never missed 
a performance of it. In his later years, of course, it 
was not the same any more; his tone had become 
scrapy and he played out of tune frequently.” 

A few weeks later the violinist was in Milan and, 
desiring to go to the opera, he asked the hotel porter 
to procure him a ticket for that evening. ‘‘Why 
don’t you wait till tomorrow?” said that individual, 
“tonight is Traviata with a rather ordinary cast, but 
tomorrow they give Verdi’s Falstaff, with Toscanini 
conducting and all the best artists singing.” 

On his return to New York our friend had occa- 
sion to go to an office building owned by and named 
after a prominent piano concern. He entered the 
elevator, and happening to think of the two experi- 
ences related above, he thought he would try an ex- 
periment. Accordingly he asked the operator: “Do 
you bappen to know whether the Stadium season has 
opened?” “The what?” asked the youth. “The 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium.” “I guess you 
mean the Yankee Stadium,” came the answer; “sure 
it has, but they don’t have no concerts there. Only 
baseball and prize fights. There’s a great scrap 
up there tonight. Butch Finnegan is going to go 
ten rounds with Slaughter-House Tim, and he'll 
knock him cold. That fellow’s got a wallop like—.” 

But the listener never discovered what the “wal- 
lop” was like, for at that moment the car reached 
the desired floor, and he took precipitate flight. 

The unfortunate part of this anecdote is that if 
the question had been put to the average business 
man or college student the reply might have been 
very much along the same lines. 


Not to Be Forgotten 

The New York World-Telegram interviewed 
Geraldine Farrar at her Ridgefield, Conn., home re- 
cently, and the idol of American music lovers is 
quoted as having said a number of commonsense 
things, among which is the statement that her retire- 
ment means the beginning of an exciting new adven- 
ture. When Miss Farrar left the Metropolitan 
Opera many hearts were saddened. There are some 
persons who believe that no one has ever quite taken 
her place. Her concerts, few and far between, were 
flocked to by an endless line of admirers, whose 
devotion apparently had not dimmed. 

There are few, if any, who do not agree that the 
voice of “Jerry” Farrar seemed at its best when she 
broadcast recently over the NBC on the Packard 
Hour. But she insists on retirement at fifty. She 
already looks forward with relish to having the many 
good times she missed while her career held her a 
slave. 

Good times of a different sort! She can travel 
and see opera from the other side of the stage. She 
need not be so careful about her health. She can go 
places and do things. Farrar leaves the concert 
stage behind with a happy heart. She has enjoyed 
every toast, every success, every tribute that an 
artist could long for. Yet she does not plan a series 
of farewell tours, as others have done and are doing. 
In other words, she “does not die hard,” but steps out 
with a song on her lips and a smile in her heart. 
There’s an added Farrar gift that not many knew. 
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Park Opera a Savior of Sanity 


Looking back, down the purple twilight of Time, 
we see dim flashes as though some distant heat-light- 
ning were gradually fading away. That light, caught 
on the sensitized film of history, amplified by the 
distance and thrown onto the mirrored screen of 
present events, increases into a strain of music. To 
go further in building up the metaphor, those long- 
ago rays of light are televisioned before us and we 
see crowds of picturesquely-dressed people gathered 
together in a woodsy meadow, singing, dancing, play- 
ing instruments with a hearty community participa- 
tion most interesting to behold. 

The scene may be in medieval Germany, or Italy, 
or it may be in England. At any rate it is occurring 
in that elastic period called the Middle Ages. 
great load has been lifted from the souls of that 
gathering—an emancipation from depressive wars 
perhaps, or the political overthrow of a tyrant— 
and they have banded together to celebrate the event. 
It is a literal fact that they have no other means of 
doing so except through the medium of music. Un- 
wittingly they are also casting the shadows of com- 
ing centuries before, so that we may now shift the 
scene to the present and look in at any similar politi- 
cal gathering where the National Anthem is being 
sung and the bands playing or, more pleasant still, at 
an open-air performance of opera in nearly any of 
our great cities this summer—stretched all the way 
from New York to San Francisco. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard from Bangor, Maine, 
to Florida; swinging westward like the ray of a rest- 
less searchlight to Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Asheville, Texas, Minnesota, Colorado, 
California and around in between; this movement 
for summer park opera is suddenly spreading, in- 
tensifying, more than ever before. For this summer 
we are going to have better music of every descrip- 
tion in some form or shape, out in the open air where 
music logically lives—as any echo can tell us; where 
its vibrations may more easily leap to, and mingle 
with, those from the next park and thus, with the 
help of the radio, reach an audience scattered over an 
area of approximately three million square miles. 

* * * * 


Now there is more than a mere love for music, 
per se, behind this movement. Man is naturally gre- 
garious to start with; from the days of his cave 
ancestors he has instinctively banded with his neigh- 
bor when it came to celebrate, or mourn, or for the 
purpose of protection. And the most saving grace 
of mankind still is that we naturally seek others and 
join with them in matters of play and entertain- 
ment. A good story is never so thoroughly enjoyed 
or laughed at when we have to laugh at it alone. 
Moreover, man does not normally take his healthy 
enjoyment in cramped places. If he can have the 
same pleasure out in the open, nine times out of ten 
he will seize the opportunity to do so. 

While, like the ancient Greeks and Romans, we 
have our great outdoor athletic fields and baseball 
parks, it did not occur to them to build Madison 
Square Gardens and other indoor stadiums. Of 
course our less generous climate is largely respon- 
sible for this, but it is also the stress and futility of 
our modern civilization that has herded us into cov- 
ered arenas or the drive of hysteria that perversely 
crowds us, like insensate stalled cattle, into unhealth- 
ily-aired restaurants and reeking cabarets. There 
may be some excuse for this in our canyoned cities 
but even there this habit is more an urge to avoid 
thinking than a desire to be entertained. 

* * * * 


The present plans for more outdoor opera might be 


traced to the tremendous business depressions 
throughout the country and probably is the result of 
many thoughtful people turning instinctively to music 
for solace and more uplifting distraction from the 
troubles that surround them. This is not such a fan- 
tastic idea as it may seem on the face of it. From 
the days of the Council of Trent, one result of which 
being the salvation of church music through Pales- 
trina; since the time of Monteverde and Gluck who 
brought opera to the attention of the masses; with 
the great song-festivals of the German guilds and the 
English Maypole dances ; music has most significant- 
ly taken a prominent part in political events of the 
world’s history. It has done so because of its sooth- 
ing or uplifting appeal to the emotions. Further- 
more, the fundamental rhythm of music automati- 
cally reacts on the circulatory system—flowing with 
it in normal, sane synchronization, or quickening it 
or slowing it up according to the impressions pro- 
duced on the brain cells at that moment. It must 
be understood right here, however, that jazz does 


not enter into this argument. We are dealing with 
saner music than that, and jazz, strictly speaking, is 
not sane. It is hypnosis of a kind and essentially 
morbid, as this writer views it. It is inconceivable 
that a mass of people could gain solace or quiet their 
nerves by gathering together to view a painting or a 
piece of statuary. 

When great trouble beset humanity man seemed 
to have turned to music as his most natural com- 
munity-cure for perplexing evils and the martial 
songs of men marching to war or repelling attacks, 
were not sung so much to increase their individual 
patriotism as to build up a more solid feeling of 
mass-inspiration, group-spirit, for the matter in 
hand. It is much to be doubted, for instance, if one 
out of many thousand Americans ever did or ever 
will sing more than the first few lines of the Star 
Spangled Banner. It is the music, such as it is, and 
the music of any other National Anthem that makes 
its telling effect. Not the words. 

* * * * 


What has all this to do with summer park opera? 

The answer would seem to be logically simple. 
Once more, park opera means first of all a gather- 
ing in the relaxing open with an opportunity for the 
masses to view and listen to a colorful entertainment, 
this being, by and large, the most fundamental, nat- 
ural recourse of mankind to get away from the har- 
assing problems of his daily life. Particularly his 
economic problems, because music affords the nearest 
and most direct contrast to business. Besides this 
normal instinct of man to be with his fellows, out- 
door opera makes a three-fold appeal. The stage 
attracts the eye, the music intrigues the senses and 
the sky above has a healing effect on over-wrought 
nerves. We must have some distraction from our 
troubles, no matter how poor we may be and money 
for that purpose is certainly being spent right along 
—even by the unemployed. This is just the time 
when a large share of that ‘distraction-money” could 
be diverted to the box offices of park opera perform- 
ances and the mere fact that so many additional cities 
are going into the proposition this summer argues 
that those behind this movement must feel that it 
is going to pay—through a better community morale 
if not actually in dollars. 

At least the trial is being made and it will be in- 
teresting next fall to see how the attendance has 
measured up to those hopes. On the face of it, it 
would appear that those televisioned flashes from 
centuries ago—when man was saner than now—are 
being crystallized today into more outdoor opera 
projects than formerly and equally interesting to 
reflect that of all the entertainment possibilities, 
opera should be selected by these communities. It is 
also significant that so many summer opera plans 
are announced right now, in this critical year of po- 
litical unrest and general business depression. Put 
two and two together. 


Musical Heredity 


Music has no John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Edsel Ford, 
Theodore Roosevelt II, John Barrymore, or J. P. 
Morgan II. Wagner’s genius died with him, and 
his works belong to the world, except for the royal- 
ties their performances produce. 

The products of the ability and industry of the 
financial and industrial giants devolve upon their 
heirs as successful, going-concerns, and it is quite 
usual for the younger generation, aided by the wis- 
dom and experience of Dad’s lieutenants, to succeed 
in further expanding the business. But in the fine 
arts there seems to be nothing more difficult than 
for a son to live down the handicap of having had 
an eminent father. 

In the families of Bach and the Viennese Strausses 
the talent for composition seems to have been heredi- 
tary, enduring through several generations. We can- 
not recall any other instances. The names of Haydn, 
Mozart, Schumann, Weber, Berlioz, and other 
famous married composers, died with them, from the 
standpoint of musical bequeathment. 

In the instrumental field it is different. The execu- 
tive talent, embracing, as it does, the faculty for 
technical dexterity, musical taste, interpretative abil- 
ity, and the virtuoso temperament, seems to be of the 
sort that is hereditary. There are countless families 
in Germany, France, Italy, Russia and England, in 
which for generations its members have been excel- 
lent, and in some cases, exceptional performers upon 
their various instruments. 

Strangely enough, in the realm of song the heredi- 
tary principle seems to be largely absent again. The 





Variations 


Due to a delay in the foreign mails, 
Leonard Liebling’s Variations have not ar- 
rived as the Musical Courier goes to press. 
As our readers know, Mr. Liebling is tour- 
ing Europe on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. However, his department 
will be continued in next week’s issue. 











great vocalists of the world left no juniors worthy 
of stepping into the senior shoes. There is still, 
however, the possibility of Gloria, daughter of 
Caruso, proving to be the glorious exception. And 
the golden-throated John of the Emerald Isle, has 
a daughter who possesses a fine voice and a goodly 
share of her father’s other exceptional gifts. The, 
Garcias were a celebrated singing family. Louise 
Homer has a daughter gifted in concert vocalism. 
Those exceptions, however, merely prove the rule. 


Radio Commercialism 

The editor of Judge relates his most recent radio 
experience. He twisted the dial, he says, and got 
talk and more talk and nothing but talk; and all of 
it advertising talk. And he decided that it was not 
worth while to sit through all of it for the sake of 
whatever entertainment he might get. And so his 
set has become, for the time being at least, a silent 
one. 

A good many people have silent sets for the same 
reason. They blame it on the commercialism of 
radio broadcasting, but that is not the real cause. 
The real cause is the poor wisdom of the people who 
buy radio advertising, their complete lack of under 
standing of the public they are trying to reach. They 
pay a high price for radio time, and then proceed to 
use it in a manner that creates not good will but 
antagonism. 

Some of these advertisers have actually been heard 
to allude to the gratitude of the public, gratitude for 
the entertainment they receive, and the spirit of fair 
play that will induce them to give patronage to the 
manufacturer who provides it. 

No such spirit of gratitude or fair play exists, and 
there is no reason to expect that it ever will. The 
public does not say to itself that it should pay for 
the entertainment by listening to the advertising talk. 
The usual attitude is to switch off the set the moment 
the entertainment ends, or, if there are several lis- 
teners, to begin talking, in complete disregard of the 
radio announcer. 

If the announcer were present, in person, a certain 
restraint might be felt. It is this lack of observation 
that dictates and inspires the listener’s point of view. 
Were the announcer present, as in a concert hall, 
matters would be quite different. But he is not, and 
no need for courtesy towards him, or his employers, 
or the entertainers, is indicated. 

It is not less commercialism we need, but more 
intelligence and more restraint. Some broadcasts 
are already models in this respect. The entertain- 
ment is announced as being given to the public 
through the courtesy of Jones, Smith & Company, 
and no more is said. Others are models of bad taste ; 
they try to tell the public all of the virtues of some 
line of merchandise, and they fail, for the public does 
not listen. 

Radio is so valuable that it is, indeed, a pity that 
the station owners themselves do not lay down the 
law as regards correct and proper announcing. How- 
ever rapidly the business is growing, its growth is 
surely being retarded by the silent sets, the non- 
listeners, and the careless listeners, to say nothing 
of those who are becoming antagonistic to radio 
advertising in all its forms. 
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Music and Malt 


At a meeting following the annual outing and pic- 
nic of one of the German Saenger-Vereins of New 
York (before prohibition) the secretary read his 
report on the event, which he characterized as suc- 
cessful in every particular. At the conclusion of the 
report one of the members, a rotund and florid indi 
vidual, rose to a point of information. He desired 
to know how much the band musicians had received 
for the afternoon. On being told that the price was 
$7 per man he offered the suggestion that at the next 
picnic the committee engage two musicians less and 
purchase two barrels of beer more. 





American Music Abroad 

A certain importance attaches to the two-day fes- 
tival of American music in Bad Homburg, a popular 
resort near Frankfurt-on-the-Main, by reason of the 
fact that it constitutes a step in the slow progress of 
recognition for our native composers. 

It is especially significant as compared with the 
treatment that has been accorded America by the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, of 
which there is an American Section. 

This society was organized about ten years ago, 
its object being an exchange of musical thought by 
means of annual festivals where musicians of all 
nations might be afforded opportunity to hear the 
music of other nations. The term “contemporary” 
in the name of the society has been felt to imply 
“modernistic,” but this is not an official interpreta- 
tion, and some confusion has resulted. The Ameri- 
can section, at all events, has always been distinctly 
modernistic and its offerings have not generally in- 
cluded the old war horses of American conservatism. 

However, on one occasion a work by the late 
Henry F. Gilbert was sent over by the American 
Committee, accepted by the International Jury, and 
played—at Frankfurt—arousing much adverse criti- 
cism because of its conservatism. To which one may 
well reply by asking why the International Jury ac- 
cepted it? Other works were offered, far less con- 
servative; why were they not presented ? 

This, indeed, has always been the problem of the 
American Section from the beginning. Some of the 
most outstanding works of modern American music 
have been offered, works that have been played by 
our leading orchestras and chamber music organiza- 
tions, but have been refused by the International 
Jury for performance at the I. S. C. M. festivals. 

True, a few works have been accepted, but far 
too few. And this year a crisis was reached. Of the 
three works to be performed, neither was submitted 
by the American Section, and one of them, Gersh- 
win’s American in Paris, is not a composition likely 
to be sympathetic to the American Committee as at 
present constituted, not being felt to be a repre- 
sentative example of American modernism. 

Though three American works are being played 
at the Oxford Festival, the American Section, as 
such, has been left out in the cold. It has a right to 
feel that there is something wrong with the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the society which permit this 
sort of treatment, which, in fact, authorizes the 
International Jury to go over the head of any na- 
tional section in its selection of music. A protest has 
been made. 

[It is comforting, meantime, to know that Ameri- 
can music is being played in Europe under other 
auspices, as at the Homburg Festival. 


ls Jazz Dead? 
Franz Lehar is reported to have said that he is 
with jazz. Melody is the thing, he states. 
It is dead. Long ago he used the idiom, but 
no more. Melody is the secret. 

Which seems to say that jazz has no melody. We 
really wonder if Lehar ever suggested such a thing? 
And, if so, is he right? Is there no melody in jazz? 
To the mind of this writer, there seems to be a good 
deal the ancient sort, 
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but melody it appears to be, of its own particular 
kind, and some of it pretty sure to last. 

Is jazz dead? Well, we certainly do hear a lot of 
very bad jazz—all alike. But there is also some very 
good jazz. Lasting tunes are no more frequent in 
jazz than they are in any other kind of music, and 
how many popular tunes actually last ? 

Ask yourself! 
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Born Too Soon 


Musical history is replete with the names of 
players and composers who, though popular and 
even famous in their day, are practically forgotten 
at the present time, except by musicians and com- 
pilers of musical lexicons. 

To millions of people who have heard, played, or 
whistled the celebrated Minuet in A, the name 
3occherini would probably suggest an Italian cheese 
or wine. 

Luigi Boccherini, one of the most eminent and 
prolific of the earlier Italian composers, died in 
1805 in extreme poverty. During his lifetime he 
made successful concert tours as a cello virtuoso, 
and held a number of lucrative appointments under 
royal patronage. For a number of years he lived 
in Madrid as chamber virtuoso to the Infante Luis, 
and later to the King of Spain. Later he dedicated 
a composition to King Friedrich Wilhelm II of Prus- 
sia, in recognition of which he was made chamber 
composer and received a comfortable stipend until 
the death of the monarch about ten years later. 
After that Boccherini enjoyed the liberal patronage 
of Lucien Bonaparte. And yet, notwithstanding 
his success as performer and his fame as a com- 
poser, the end of his days found him with barely 
a crust to eat. 

If he had possessed only a small measure of the 
business ability of our latter day composers of 
popular music, or had had the cooperation of some 
powerful publishing house and an astute concert 
impresario, Boccherini would probably have died 
a wealthy man. Aided by modern business methods 
and publicity the composer of a piece with the 
popular appeal of the Minuet in A would have no 
financial worries for the rest of his life. 


ee 


Much Ado About Nothing — 

Paul Sydow, manager of the Mecca Temple 
Promenade Concerts in New York City, certainly 
reaped a lot of free publicity last week over whether 
or not the Fascist national anthem would be played 
at his concerts. Egon Ebert started the ball rolling 
by refusing to conduct it. He lost his job. Up 
popped a prominent Mason who in wrath declared 
that if Giovinezza were played, the Masons would 
start something. The lull in musical event: just now 
gave space writers a chance to make a little money 
and, incidentally, Papa Sydow’s name and the affair 
appeared in nearly all the papers. He claimed they 
would go through with the national anthem, and that 
there were other conductors. And in these hard 
times we imagine there are plenty who would even 
play variations of “Pop Goes the Weasel” for a good 
square meal. Then the rosy hue of ballyhoo turned 
grey. Papa Sydow lost his cheerful smile.. There 
would be no Fascist anthem. Why? The orchestra 
refused to mix “politics and music.” Sydow says he 
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did think of singing it himself, but then maybe his 
musical pipes were not in tune. 
—_-——o —_ 


The Old Guard 


On a balmy afternoon recently, three elderly musi- 
cal colleagues—Violinski, Pianowitsch and Cellini— 
were strolling in Central Park, New York City, 
feeding peanuts to the squirrels, bread-crumbs to 
the pigeons, and otherwise whiling away a few hours 
they would much rather have employed in teaching 
their respective instruments at $3 per lesson, or less. 

Thirty years ago, when the musical population of 
the city was much smaller, the veteran trio had been 
the leading teachers of the city, going from house 
to house giving lessons from morning until night- 
fall. In addition, Violinski was the orchestral leader 
at Daly’s Theater, the home of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions; Pianowitsch was called in to accompany 
at recitals given occasionally by noted singers and 
instrumentalists; and Cellini played in the orchestra 
of the old co-operative Philharmonic Society. 

Thus they went along tranquilly year after year, 
makirg comfortable incomes, until somehow or other 
the number of their pupils began to dwindle. Daly’s 
Theater went out of existence, the old Philharmonic 
was seeded and reorganized, and the visiting soloists 
began to engage as accompanists smartly dressed 
young men (and women) who had luxurious studios 
where they “coached” singers and taught the piano 
according to some “‘new-fangled” (as the old musi- 
cians called it) synthetic, philosophic or mathemati- 
cal system, all of which activities were of course duly 
advertised in the Mustcat Courter. The new meth- 
ods were also being taught at numerous music 
schools, and our ancient friends found that many of 
their former pupils were attending classes at such 
modern studios and institutions. 

It was too ridiculous, of course, protested the 
patriarchs, for had not Liszt, Rubinstein, Joachim 
and Sarasate acquired their wonderful technical pro- 
ficiency in total ignorance of the new scientific meth- 
ods? Therefore, what was the necessity for them? 
They were, doubtless, mere fads of the moment, 
which probably would fade out as their worthlessness 
became apparent. 

But, as time went on, the new ideas persisted, and 
the “isms” and “ologies” in the pedagogical field 
multiplied and became more and more firmly in- 
trenched. Our esteemed trio (symbolical of the en- 
tire “Old Guard”) found themselves looking on 
from the outside, and still wondering why. 

“When I joined the Union,” ruefully said Cellini, 
“there were seventy-two cellists there, of whom only 
about twenty were capable of playing in a symphony 
orchestra. Now there are over a thousand.” 

“When I accompanied Patti and Wilhelmj,” sighed 
Pianowitsch, ‘there was only one other man in New 
York who could have done it.” 

“How often do ‘you see a man with grey hair in 
any of our symphony orchestras today?” queried 
Violinski. 

“Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in_ illis,” 
says the Latin bard. Times change, and we change 
with them. Wise and far-seeing words. Perhaps he 
should have said, “And we should change with 
them.” 

The commercial graveyard shows the name of 
many a proud and powerful house of yester-year. 
Progressiveness is the keynote of today; new ideas 
and methods contain the vitamins that ward off the 
slow but sure disease which business men so un- 
poetically refer to as “dry rot.” 

The musical graveyard, too, is densely populated ; 
but its denizens, while musically dead, still are physi- 
cally alive, and suffering the consequences of lack of 
foresight and the “pep” which is necessary to keep 
astride in the present-day race. ‘‘Stillstand ist 
Rueckgang.” (To stand still is to go back.) 


New All-American Opera 

The world premiere of a new all-American opera 
is promised for America sometime in November at 
the Juilliard School Auditorium in New York. It is 
called Jack and the Bean-stalk, and none other than 
John Erskine of the Juilliard is responsible for the 
libretto. Louis Gruenberg, who has to his credit a 
number of fine works, has embroidered the story 
musically. The work, completed in January of 1930, 
is already in rehearsal. It consists of three acts and 
thirteen scenes. The special deep stage is so ar- 
ranged that the six scenes can be set one behind the 
other, separated only by a curtain. Albert Stoessel, 
an American who has distinguished himself as z 
conductor, will direct the opera, based on a legend 
that is dear to the juvenile heart. Needless to say, 
the first performance is looked forward to with great 
interest. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








RADtIO 
Rumors and Facts 


Echoes of the Opera. A program former- 
ly presented on Thursday is now a regular 
Friday attraction. Devora Nadworney, of 
operatic fame, will be the soloist. Harold 
Sanford conducts the program which is 
ay on an NBC-WJZ network at 11:30 
».M. 


3eginning July 24, Creatore’s Band will 
be heard in six Interwoven programs, broad- 
cast on successive Fridays over an NBC- 
WJZ network. 


A half hour of symphonic music came 
over the wires of WJZ on July 12 when the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra broadcast a 
part of the Ravinia program. Daniel Seiden- 
berg gave the solo for cello, composed by 
Saint-Saéns and known as the Concerto 
No. 1 in A minor. 


Just why Rudy Vallee says that he wishes 
to become an executive of the new Radio 
City is more than we can fathom. An execu- 
tive has little fun while a crooner has the 
gift of making others happy, even to the 
point of winning for himself a brunette wife. 


On July 12, KFI, the oLs Angeles station, 
associated with the NBC, celebrated the in- 
stallation of a new fifty kilowatt transmitter. 
Besides soloists, Erno Rapee furnished the 
music from the east and the Chicago NBC 
studios favored Paul Whiteman. 


John McCormack, singing of his native 
Ireland, will be a special feature of the 
NBC on July 20. The beloved tenor will be 
broadcasting from Los Angeles as the last 
of the Packard programs. 


Another operatic venture is that one known 
as Through the Opera Glass, a series which 
was inaugurated July 12 under the baton 
of Cesare Sodero. Every Sunday, from 
to 8 P.M., this program will be heard, fea- 
turing an orchestra and soloists. 


It is understood that advertising agencies 
are so thoroughly convinced that the radio 
field is saturated, in so far as offering adver- 


tising to the public, that their efforts are 
now pretty well concentrated on the use of 
Television. Now that Television studios 
and laboratories are to be established on top 
of the Empire State Building, with Alfred 
E. Smith having a finger in the pie, we are 
quite sure that the advertising agencies are 
right. What an interesting process it will 
be to witness the revolution which Television 
will cause in radio musical programs ! 


Once more the Musicat Courier lifts its 
head with a smile for we are privileged to 
announce that Clarence Lucas, our Paris 
representative, has again been honored. His 
composition, An Interlude, which is one of 
three Holiday Sketches, has been chosen as 
the signature song of The Sisters of the 
Skillet. And, lest there be those who are 
uninformed, we would also like to boast that 
Mr. Lucas is the composer (with George 
Breil) of the signature number for Amos 


’n’ Andy. 


The NBC musical library has an original 
copy of the first book of American songs 
published in the United States. The first 
edition was published by Meiser Company, 
at 88 Wall Street in 1828. 


A contract has just been signed by NBC 
and the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel whereby 
the NBC Artists Service will supply and 
direct all musicians, dances and entertainers 
for events sponsored by the hotel. All events 
will go over the WJZ and WEAF networks 
and a representative of the NBC manage 
ment will be at the hotel as entertainment 
supervisor. 


A series of musical travelogues was in- 
augurated over the NBC-WJZ network by 
the distinguished baritone, Donald Pirnie, on 
July 16. Though the time is only from 3:15 
to 3:30 P.M., Mr. Pirnie gives a brief ex- 
planatory introduction on the folk songs of 
the country which is the locale of his travels 
each week. 


Those who have a hankering after old-time 
minstrelsy will have an opportunity to in 
dulge themselves when they tune in on the 
recently inaugurated programs, Spirit of 
Progress Minstrels, which comes over NBC- 
WJZ wires. it’s true the time is early in 
the morning, but a fan will be ready most 








WHEN WE WERE STILL QUITE YOUNG 


Way back 
Denza, after a hearty dinner. 
merry grin, and Pier 
that the “boys” 
Tirindelli, seems even to have become cov. 


in 1904 this photograph was taken on the beautiful lawn of the estate of Luigi 
The pompous look of Scotti, at the extreme left, 
Adolfo Tirindelli’s complacency, plus the cocked hats, seem to indicate 
had indulged freely at Bacchus’ 


Caruso’s 


shrine. Caruso’s secretary, standing next to 


é The adorable youth next to him is no other than 
Paolo Martucci, son of the famous Giuseppe Martucci, whose memory 
honored at the recent and rather unfortunate Bologna Toscanini affair. 


was to have been 
We are not quite 


sure whether Madame Alberti is prouder of her accordion-pleated gown or her modest little 


hat, and the host standing next to her just does not seem to give a care. 


The only dignified 


person in the crowd is Madame Denza, seated. Her little son looks as if he were in line to be 


dubbed “a chip off the old block.” 


Ah me, those were happy days! 
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GABRIEL SPEAKING- 
GOT A SIDE LINE 
O' “FRUMPETS? 


modernizing your harp equipment?” 








any time to hear what he wants. We have 
heard them in action as early as seven o'clock 
from our back windows. 


Lovola University of Chicago inaugurated 
a new series of symphonic concerts when on 
July 12 the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 
was heard over NBC-WJZ. The concerts 
are under the direction of Adolfe Dumont. 


Richard Bonelli will be the guest artist of 
the Maxwell House program on July 23, the 
concert coming over the NBC-WJZ net 
work. Mr. Bonelli’s baritone voice is con 
sidered one of the finest before the public 
today. 


Rudy Vallee received what is called an “ac- 
ceptable” wedding present—none less than a 


renewal of his contract with the Pennsyl 
vania Hotel, with a substantial increase over 
the old figures. Although at times Vallee’s 
crooning becomes monotonous he certainly 
can lead an orchestra to success. 


Major Bowes and his Family are headed 
for another anniversary, this being the sixth 
one on the air. The date is July 24. An 
unusually fancy program has been arranged 
to celebrate the event, which will come 
the NBC-WEAF network at 8 P. M. 


over 


The first concert of a from the 
Michigan Camp of the National High Scho« 
Orchestra and Band was heard over an 
NBC-WJZ network, July 11, at 9:30 P. M 
Joseph Maddy, originator of the 
was the conductor 


series 


orchestra 





I See That 


Frederick Converse has been elected dean 
of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

A daughter was born to Rosa Raisa and 
Giacoma Rimini in Chicago on July 8. 

Dame Clara Butt, Joseph Hislop and Mischa 

Levitzki were the bright lights in the 

Sydney (New South Wales) musical 

season. 

Althouse returned from Havana 
where he had great success. 

Grace Moore was married on July 15. 

Frederick Jagel is making many new friends 
through his appearances this summer at 
Ravinia Park. 

Armand Tokatyan is conquering 
ritories abroad this summer. 

Albert Edward Ransome, Grace Dorée and 
Mrs. Doré Lyon sailed on July 9 on the 
SS. Saturnia. 

Milton Aborn presented Iolanthe at the 
Erlanger Theater, New York City, 
with a cast of old favorites on July 13. 

Luisa Tetrazzini will sing the first concert 
of an American farewell tour in New 
York in October. 

Titta Ruffo, having sung the sixth of a 
series of twenty scheduled appearances 
at the Colon, left very suddenly for 
Italy. 

Many former pupils and many 
tended the funeral services of 
Thursby on July 7. 

Chamber Music by the American, Frank 
Mannheimer, was featured at the Bad 
Homburg Festival, which was devoted 
exclusively to American 

A Viennese bill to cut the 
has been passed. 

Mrs. John Hubbard has offered a prize of 
$500 for an unpublished composition 


Paul has 


new ter- 


friends at- 
Emma 


music. 


salaries of stars 


suitable for 
and amateur 

The New York Stadium concerts 
drawing large crowds nightly 

Jack and the Bean-stalk, a_ fairy-opera, 
libretto by John Erskine and music by 
Louis Gruenberg, will have its world 
premiere early in November in the new 
Juilliard School auditorium in New 
York. Albert Stoessel will conduct 

The NBC secured all the 
rights for the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City 

Rudy Valiee’s mother is reported to be 
death, and the popular 
bride will possibly be obliged to foreg« 
their honeymoon trip to be at her bed 
side 

he Vienna bill to reduce 
salaries and 
has been passed 

Doris Doe, 
gaged by the 
pany 

Gigli has been presented with the 
Cross of The Legion of Honor 

\ daughter has been born to Rosa’ Raisa. 

Grace Nylen, of the Musica. Court 
and her sister, Irene, were injured in ; 
automobile accident at Binghamtor 
N. ¥ 

The plans for the musical program ir 
nection with the Chicago Exposition of 
1933 have been announced. 

Richard Strauss was decorated by the Aus 
trian government. 

Erich Kleiber will conduct several world 
premieres next season when he leads the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Albert Coates is due to arrive in America 
on August 1. 

Cincinnati Conservatory confers de 
three well-known musicians. 


performance by school 
groups 


has broadcasting 


near 
singer and his 


State Opera mem 
bers’ cancel all contracts 
American contralto, has been en 


Metropolitan Opera Com 
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New Yorker Wins the Chicago 
Prize for Male Chorus Setting 


Recitals Numerous—Excellent Talent at Pupils’ Concerts— 
College and Conservatory Notes 


Cuicaco.—The one hundred dollar prize 
offered by the Swift & Company Male 
Chorus for a musical setting of Song of the 
Winds by Catherine Parmenter was awarded 
Adrian Vanderbilt of New York City. Hon 
goes to Albert Noelte of 
Peele of Baltimore, in 
award was made by 
rrwerth W. Prosser, 
A. Clippinger, the last 
conductor of the 


orable mention 
Chicago, and Dudley 
the order named. The 
a jury composed of k 
Stanley and D 
named having been the 
chorus since its organization. First perform- 
ance of the Vanderbilt opus will be given 
by thé chorus at its fifteenth annual concert 
next March, 
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PIANO RECITAL 
pianist, Edward 
Collins gave one of his most enjoyable re 
citals at the Punch & Judy Theater, on 
July 7, in connection with the Chicago Mu 
sical College Summer Master School, where 
he is one of the most popular teachers. Com- 
position, teaching and out of town recitals 
keep Collins so constantly busy that he 1s 
hut seldom heard publicly in ¢ hicago, where 
he counts innumerable friends and admirers. 
fhey welcome every opportunity to applaud 
this fine artist, who set forth some brilliant 
piano playing on this occasion. His ren- 
dition of the Beethoven Sonata opus 8la 
truly reflected the deep thinker, the serious 
and the fine technician. A group 
from Debussy’s Children’s Corner 
exquisitely done, revealing the 
piano. Collins’ own Variations 
Song, a most effective number, 
favor, and the listeners were 
most enthusiastic in their approval of com 
position and pianist. A closing group by 
Chopin, Bartok, MacDowell and Strauss 
Schulz-Evler, played in Collins’ most allur- 
ing vein, disclosed the full gamut of his art 
and brought buoyant applause 
Tue Lesters PRESENT 
Another recital presented by 
Margaret and William Lester, at Literary 
Hall, on July 7, brought forth a group of 
very talented and well trained advanced voice 
| The singers heard on this 
taught by Mrs. Lester 
as to shed added lustre 
on this known singer and_ teacher. 
Edward W. C. Schreiner, tenor, was well 
liked in a group by Handel, Purcell, Sinding 
and Martin. Margaret Sihler disclosed her 
contralto voice to advantage in Handel, 
Quilter, Lester and Homer In selec 
tions by Haydn, Franz, Edwards and Rogers, 
Elizabeth Paque, showed the result 
f the fine training she has received. Ber 
nice Storm, was most effective in 
Schumann, —— Beach and Lester 
Leonard Huber revealed his 
voice to good advantage in 
Jensen, Lester and Massenet 
Schild sang beautifully 
Fourdrain, Lester and 
» Wishover, contralto, 
rendition of 
Hallstroem 
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musician 
ot tour 
Suite were 
poet of the 
on an Irish 
won him double 


PUPILS 
students of 


and piano pupils 
have been 
and they sang so well 


occasion 


well 


songs. 
soprano, 
soprano 


compositions 
fine baritone 
P'schaikowsky, 
numbers. Dorothy 
a group of Bemberg, 
Head, and Ethel Heide 
closed the program with a fine 
songs by Tschaikowsky, Beach, 
and Densmore 
Marie Ranstead 
pupil, gave admirable 


pianist, William Lester’s 
account of herself in 
Chaminade, Chopin, Dett, Pachulski, Tscha- 
kowsky and Rachmaninoff compositions. !t 
was a recital of which both Margaret and 
William may well feel proud. 
CHARLES L. WAGNEI 
Charles | Wagner, 


topped 
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leaving for 


Brighton 


Paris, where she 


at the Hotel in Rue de 
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Rivoli, Hanna Butler gave her last students’ 
recital of the season at the University of 
Music, on July 7. Mme. Butler, who is to 
hold her annual summer master class in 
Paris, is justly regarded among the leading 
voice teachers of the country. She presents 
her students in many recitals throughout the 
season. Jean Kimmel, lyric soprano, opened 
the program with the Waltz song from 
Romeo and Juliet and Miczla’s aria from 
Carmen. Terry Rivett sang Ein Schwan by 
Grieg and Debussy’s Italian Air, Mrs. 
Richard Davis was heard in Holmes’ The 
Purple Hour. Rowena Mulford’s offering 
was the Bell Song from Delibes Lakme. 
John Strickler rendered the Tally Ho. Mar- 
jorie Livingston, a dramatic soprano of no 
small attainment, who has a brilliant future 
in store for her, sang the Ave Maria of 
Bruck and the Valkyrie Cry from Die 
Walkuere. Miss Livingston has an unusual 
voice, well used and placed. She made a 
palpable hit. Likewise, Mildred Boberg, who 
sang the Ah, fors e lui aria from Traviata. 
Marjorie Dahlman sang Trees by Rasbach, 
and Ruth Loftus contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening with a group by Strauss. 

The evening was made a gala one by Mrs. 
Butler singing the Serenade by Strauss, and 
Mrs. Francis T. A. Junkin playing a group 
of Chopin. Andre Skalski played selections 
from Tristan and Isolde, and Vivian Cooper 
and Harold Hammond supplied fine accom- 
paniments. A farewell recital that adds pres- 
tige to the Butler studios! 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAL 

The second recital in the American Con- 
servatory Series of summer recitals, at Kim- 
ball Hall, on July 8, enlisted the services of 
Elaine De Sellem, contralto, and Edward 
Kigenschenck, organist, members of the fac- 
ulty, who were heartily applauded by a 
goodly audience. 


Dumont Becins New OrcHESTRA SERIES 
The first of a series of Sunday evening 
open-air concerts by the newly formed Chi- 
cago Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Adolphe Dumont, its conductor, 
at Loyola University Stadium, took place on 
July 12, with Barre Hill, Chicago Civic 
Opera baritone, as soloist. This will be re- 
viewed next week. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Walter Merhoff, baritone, student of 
Karleton Hackett, was soloist at the Muni- 
cipal Jubilee held in Convention Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo., recently. Mr. Merhoff also ap- 
peared in recital at Crystal Lake, IIL, last 
week under the auspices of the American 
Legion. 

Hulda Blanke, of the voice faculty, pre- 
sented her students in recital in Studio Thea- 
ter on July 12. 

Piano pupils of Evelyn Chase, Helen 
Hamal, and Mildred Waugh, appeared in 
recitals in Conservatory Hall during the 
past week. 

Recent graduates of the Public School Mu- 
sic Department who are holding responsible 
positions are: Ruth Snyder, director of mu- 
sic, Junior High School, Canton, O.; Fritz 
Johnson, teacher of Public School Music, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. D.; Hazel Miller, director of music in 
Public Schools, Lindsay, Calif.; Edna Barnes 
Pohlmann, teacher of music, Ross Junior 
High School, Chicago; Marie Davis, super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Mt. Jewett, 
Pa.; Cornelius Kickert, director of music, 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill.; Esther 
Heather, supervisor of music, Lake Bluff, 
Ill., and Carl Harms, director of music, 
High School, Hibbing, Minn. 

An unusually large number 
students were heard in the 
scholarships in the Josef Lhevinne 
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Master 
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Class. Following a thorough examination 
the following were chosen for honors: Mar- 
vin Gross, Chicago; Robert Hill, Wooster, 
Ohio, each of whom was awarded a private 
lesson scholarship; Eva Naiditch, of Win- 
nipeg, Canada, who was awarded a playing 
membership in Mr. Lhevinne’s repertory 
class; Frances Anderson, Winnetka, IIl., and 
Valentine Walters, Chicago, who were 
awarded auditor scholarships in the reper- 
tory class. 

Piano students of Marguerite Kelpsch- 
Ullmann were heard in recital in Conserva- 
tory Hall, July 1. 

Piano pupils of Earle Armil appeared in 
recital in Conservatory Hall, June 27, and 
piano pupils of Grace Welsh, July 2. 
COLLINS AND SAMETINI IN SONATA RECITAL 


Two fine musicians and teachers at the 
Chicago Musical College, Edward Collins 
and Leon Sametini, collaborated in a piano 
and violin sonata recital in the Chicago Mu- 
sical College summer series, at the Punch & 
Judy Theater, on July 9. Two such talents 
united in one thought and aim made for ex- 
quisite performances of the Bach E major 
Sonata and the Brahms in A major, and 
earned the unstinted enthusiasm of a de- 
lighted audience. Summer master classes not 
only bring noted teachers and pedagogues 
here, but what is particularly interesting for 
Chicago—they afford opportunity to hear 
them in recital as well as such resident mu- 
sicians as Collins and Sametini, who are so 
busily engaged throughout the school year 
as to preclude our hearing them publicly. 

Curicaco MusicaL CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

Geraldine Pizza, pupil of Mary Wendling 
Titus, is singing regularly over radio station 
WCFL. Ruth Kinast, another pupil of Mrs. 
Titus, is engaged for a number of perfurm- 
ances over station WHFC. 

Lucia Diane (Lucille Gowey, of Joliet, 
Ill.), pupil of Mme. Arimondi, has been 
engaged to sing Manon and other promi- 
nent roles at the Lyric Theater in Milan, 
Italy. Florence Hazzard, soprano, another 
pupil of Mme. Arimondi, was soloist at the 
Commencement of the Public High School 
in Wilmington, III. 

Lavelle Carter, baritone, who has been 
studying recently with Mme. Arimondi, is 
touring the United States as soloist with the 
Venetian Stroller Quartet. His engagement 
extends from May 1 to September 1. 

The second of the summer master 
recitals in the Chicago Musical College 
series was presented by Arch Bailey, bari- 
tone, and regular member of the faculty. 
Besides songs by Schubert, Rubinstein, 
3rahms, Rachmaninoff, Balakinoff, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Edith Harrhy, Robert Hughes 
and Frank Bibb, Mr. Bailey sang a lyrical 
satire for voice and piano, called Vodvil, 
by Harvey Enders, which depicts impres- 
sions of an entire vaudeville program. The 
recital, at the Punch and Judy Theater 
(Chicago Musical College theater) on July 
2, was well attended and heartily applauded. 

ApotpH Picxk’s Pupirs Busy 

Pupils from the class of that eminent vio- 
linist, conductor and teacher, Adolph Pick, 
are constantly in demand. Anthony Bek 
played recently at the Polish Art Club and 
won fine success. Israel Baker, a twelve- 
year-old pupil of Mr. Pick, was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded when he played the Sara- 
sate Fantasie at the Jewish People’s Insti- 
tute recently. 

Lester StupIos 

Margaret Lester presented her voice 
pupils, Elizabeth Lockwood and Mabel 
Johnson, in recital in which they were as- 
sisted by Marion Ranstead, pianist, pupil of 
William Lester, at Literary Hall, June 30. 
Both vocalists showed the result of conscien- 
tious training, and the care and intelligence 
with which they sing is further evidence of 
Mrs. Lester’s ability to impart her knowl- 
edge of the vocal art. Miss Lockwood was 
well liked by her listeners in numbers by 
Haydn, Purcell, Lane Wilson, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Gounod, Hadley, Wil- 
liam Lester and Carey. She knows how to 
use her soprano voice to good advantage. 
Miss Johnson sang most effectively a group 
by Bach, Lester, Godard and Arditi. Miss 
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Ranstead proved a pianist of no mean abil- 
ity in numbers by Rameau-MacDowell, 
Turina, Lecuona, William Lester and Adolf 
Brune. She has been well taught and has 
individual ideas. 

Besides playing artistic accompaniments 
for the singers, Mr. Lester shone as a com- 
poser, his song, The Fiddler, and his piano 
numbers—Song of the Canon, Barcarolle- 
Serenade and Mister Squirrel—are fine pro- 
gram numbers and met with the full ap- 
proval of the listeners. 


Mrs. WINTER AND REUTER IN AMERICAN 
ConsERVATORY RECITAL 

A joint recital by Rudolph Reuter, pian- 
ist, and Louise Hattstaedt Winter, soprano, 
opened most auspiciously the summer recital 
series in connection with the American Con- 
servatory’s Summer Master School. The re- 
cital, July 1 at Kimball Hall, was well 
attended despite the fact that the day was 
the hottest of the year, and the audience 
was most enthusiastic. 

Rudolph Reuter played in his inimitable 
manner the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue 
opus 35, the Hess arrangement of the Bach 
Chorale, Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, and 
the Beethoven Rondo opus posthumous. 
Reuter is ever a satisfying pianist; his able 
hands are well guided by an alert brain; he 
selects numbers that appeal and at the same 
time disclose the gamut of his art, and he 
plays them con amore. He had also pro- 
grammed the Chopin Berceuse, Brahms’ 
Fourth Rhapsody, Granados’ Maiden and 
Nightingale, _Moussorgsky - Rachmaninoft’s 
Hopak, Griffes’ Scherzo and three Liszt 
numbers. He was heartily applauded. 

Mrs. Winter’s enjoyable contribution to 
the program was two groups of songs, 
which, due to the intense heat, she short- 
ened, much to the disappointment of her 
many friends and admirers. An artist in the 
best sense of the word, Mrs. Winter’s in- 
terpretations are well thought out, she 
brings out the message of the composer 
most intelligibly, her phrasing is exquisite 
and her musical sense keen. She sang 
Secchi’s Lungi dal caro bene, Fourdrain’s 
Celle Que Je Prefere and Tschaikowsky’s 
Was I Not a Blade of Grass and numbers 
by Bergersen, Carpenter and Bantock. Both 
are popular members of the American Con- 
servatory regular faculty. 

Henior Levy Cups 

The June meeting of the Heniot 
Club was held at the home of Mrs. 
Niemann in Western Springs, IIl., June 7. 
Marion Setaro, soprano, was guest artist, 
and the program was given with her assist- 
ance by Jeanette Krokowsky, Mildred Stern, 
Beatrice E ppstein and Ale xander Guroff. At 
the close of the regular program Mr. Levy 
was persuaded to play a Chopin group, 
which included a nocturne and the Ballade 
in G minor. 
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Mary 


Water Spry’s Lecrure-RecitTaL 

Walter Spry gave one of his interesting 
lecture-recitals before a goodly audience at 
the Columbia School of Music, July 3, 
thereby opening happily the summer school 
series of recitals of that institution. An 
erudite musician, Mr. Spry has made a deep 
study of the lives of the old masters and 
their compositions, and his lectures are en- 
lightening and most interesting, affording 
the listener a deeper insight on the works 
he plays. July 3, he had arranged a pro- 
gram which comprised the Fantasie from 
the C minor Sonata of Mozart, Schumann’s 
3ird as Prophet from Forest Scenes and 
Intermezzo from Carnival Pranks, Cho- 
pin’s Mazurka No. 1 and B major Nocturne, 
Grieg’s At Springtime, his own charming 
Air de Ballet, Saar’s Bluette-Dialogue, 
Liszt’s The Nightingale and Rakoczy March. 
These he played as the true musician, the 
fine artist and the interesting recitalist that 
he is, and was rewarded by enthusiastic 
applause. 

The course of ten piano study classes for 
teachers and advanced students which Mr. 
Spry is conducting at Columbia School, 
began June 29, and will continue throughout 
the summer term, the classes meeting twice 
a week. During the course Mr. Spry will 
touch upon almost every phase of piano 
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study. The subject for the June 29 class 
was The Relation of the Physical and Spiri- 
tual in Piano Study, with illustrations from 
The Elements of Pianoforte Technique ar- 
ranged upon a Rhythmical Basis by Bel- 
lairs. 
BusH ConserVATORY RECITAL 

Bush Conservatory presented in recital on 
July 8, Hermanus Baer, baritone, from the 
class of Theodore Harrison of the voice de- 
partment. Mr. Baer sang a program includ- 
ing old Italian, old English, German and 
English numbers in a manner which proved 
him a worthy student of a worthy teacher. 
A large audience showed him by their en- 
thusiastic approval that he had won their 
hearts by the beauty of his voice and song. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Concerts at the 
Hollywood Bowl 


Stirring Programs Presented by 
Damrosch — Weather Ideal— 
Audiences Enthusiastic 
Tuurspay NicuHt, Jury 9 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was Dr. 
Damrosch’s big offering on Thursday night, 
July 9, and the rendition was marked by 
scholarly simplicity, plus great precision. 
Beautiful tone and balance of qualities from 
the different sections were noted. Much in- 
terest was apparent in the first hearing of 
the suite, P. T. Barnum, by Douglas Moore. 
The general opinion was that the work is 
meritorious, and should be repeated, as the 
programmed episodes in the life of Barnum 
are real American history. The Andante 
from Debussy’s String Quartet was played 
in a splendid manner. Short numbers by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Pierne and Liszt com- 
pleted the program. The weather was per- 

fect. 
Frmay Nicut, Jury 10 

Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave opened the 
program with the mildness of a summer’s 
night adding charm. This was followed by 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, given in 
all its beauty, even though a little too slow. 
Calvin Luboviski, violinist, played Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns and did so well 
that he was compelled to play an encore. 
He is deservedly popular, as he is a worth- 
while serious artist. Numbers by Carpenter 
and Johann Strauss filled out a well-rounded 
program. 

Johnson at Ravinia 

Edward Johnson, tenor, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, recently opened his 
sixth summer season with the Ravinia oper- 
atic forces. Pinkerton in Butterfly was Mr. 
Johnson’s initial role of the season, and in 
it he scored his usual success. The Chicago 
press praised his brilliant singing, the finish 
and ease of his acting and the ardor of his 
love-making. Reviewing the tenor’s per- 
formance, several nights later, as Julien in 
Louise, the Chicago critics emphasized the 
ease with which Mr. Johnson adapted his 
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the exigencies of the score, the 
buoyancy and effervescence of his singing 
and acting. ihe Herald-Examiner remarks, 
“The audience did not fail to take note of 
him with its usual enthusiasm.” 


voice to 


Augustus Milner’s Pupils Give 
Interesting Recital 


Lonpon.—Some of the pupils of the emi- 
nent baritone and vocal teacher, Augustus 
Milner, were heard in a song recital re- 
cently, given by invitation in the London 
home of the well-known dancer, Maud 
Allan. 

Accompanied sympathetically by Mrs. 
Milner, twelve singers acquitted themselves 
very creditably, all reflecting the unusual 
interpretative gifts of their teacher. The 
songs chosen covered a wide field and re- 
ceived highly intelligent treatment. Among 
so much talent it is superfluous to make 
distinctions, but one must mention the sing- 
ing of Patricia Elsley, who was heard in 
two songs by Jensen, and Monica Warner 
in the Air de Lia by Debussy gave special 
pleasure. Le: 


Ormandy to Conduct Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Eugene Ormandy, assistant conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, will conduct the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on the evenings of July 18 and 19 
in Robin Hood Dell, Fairmont Park. The 
summer concerts began on July 8 before an 
audience of 6,000 persons, and are scheduled 
to continue for eight weeks. Alexander 
Smallens, assistant conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, directed the previous 
summer concerts. 


Selina O. Cottlen Dead 


Selina O. Cottlow, mother of the noted 
pianist and teacher, Augusta Cottlow, died 
on July 7, at the Cottlow home, Tivoli, 
N. Y., after a short attack of neuralgia of 
the heart. Mrs. Cottlow led a long, active 
and useful life, always filled with a desire 
to do for others and alw ays following her 
motto: “Anything that is worth doing is 
worth doing well.” 


Lauritz Melchior Honored 

Paris.—After a charity performance of 
Verdi’s Otello at the Opera House in Paris 
recently Lauritz Melchior, the well-known 
Danish tenor, received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from M. Jacques Rouche, 
on behalf of the French government, in 
recognition of his services on behalf of 
French artists. 


All-Maduro Program for WJZ 

An orchestra of twenty-five, with Dolores 
Casinelli, soloist, will broadcast a program 
of the compositions of Charles Maduro over 
Station WJZ, July 23, at 7:45 p.m. Orches- 
tral numbers will include Morena y Sevil- 
lana, Melodie Creole, and Scherzo Espagnol. 
Miss Casinelli will sing Flor de Mis Amores 
and En La Noche. 





Up THE STREET 


—— By Julian Seaman 


I recall with interest that bleak morning 
of mid-winter, when one of our most im- 
pressive critics read his opinions, concocted 
the afternoon before, concerning a disserta- 
tion by the Fiends of Music . learn 
from Don Marshall, a kindred light of World 
days and now the Society’s immediate in- 
strument of public relations, that the So- 
ciety will bloom upon the autumnal scene in 
a first performance in many years of a mass 
by Anton Bruckner. Which recalls a story 
told by Walter Damrosch: “Hans Richter 
once invited him (Bruckner) to conduct one 
of his own symphonies with the famous or- 
chestra of the Vienna Society of the Friends 
of Music (the original). At the rehearsal 
he stood on the conductor’s platform, stick 
in hand, with a beatific smile on his face. 
The orchestra was all ready to begin, but 
he would not lift his stick to give the sig- 
nal. Finally Rose, the concertmaster, said 
to him: ‘We are quite ready. Begin, Herr 

3ruckner.’ ‘Oh, no,’ he answered. ‘After 
you, gentlemen.’ ” 

How different from our own Georges 
Zaslawsky, late of the Beethoven debacle, 
who is prancing over Europe, hiring this 
and that orchestra and, presumably, learning 
to conduct. 











oe give 

Our old friend David Mendoza seems to 
be sunk in a morass of difficulty. Mr. Men- 
doza, you will remember, once dispensed 
musical erudition at the Capitol Theater. 
Soon after he retired from the glitter of 
that arena, the Stadium gained his services 
as a “guest” conductor on a dance night. 
And then he disappeared as completely as 
though he were a prehistoric soprano eclipsed 
by the years. Discussing iced tea with a 


friend the other day, I heard one story of 
what has befallen Mr. Mendoza. Our David 
was supposed to direct and supervise all mu- 
sic injected into the raw life exuding from 
the movie studios of Warner Brothers. The 
three brothers Warner glanced at a financial 
statement one morning and became very un- 
musical indeed. Music, decidedly, was an 
error and there would be no more of it. 
But Mr. Mendoza had a contract, negotiated 
by the astute Bill Murray, specifying a sal- 
ary of $1,000 a week. And Dave just 
couldn’t see the virtue of adjustment. The 
brothers Warner must pay that salary, he 
said. Hence they are making life interesting 
for Mr. Mendoza. He reports every morn- 
ing at nine o'clock in a tiny office in the 
very middle of the Warner lot and there he 
sits until 5.30 in the afternoon. He has a 
piano, which helps him to consume time; 
but he is forbidden to compose, or to do any 
work which does not concern the brothers 
Warner—and there is nothing for him to do. 
Speaking of unemployment—there are vari- 
ous kinds. 
a 


For some time the Roxy Theater has had 
a new cellist who is very popular ... In- 
cidentally, Mr. Rapee’s shrine of tinsel has 
produced another soprano fired with an urge 
to operatic heights. She is Alida Vane, of 
eg just engaged to sing the title role 

Aida next month in Cleveland . . . And 
cocdiad of “reviving” Tannhaeuser, which 
the Metropolitan aims to do, I wonder how 
soon Mr. Gatti may be expected to revive 
Aida? 
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ATLANTA, GA. The thirtieth 
sary commencement concert of the 
Stephens Conservatory of Music was held 
at the Conservatory Studios. A_ teacher’s 
diploma was awé arded to Ida Carolyn Gold- 
man, for piano, and the teacher’s certificate 
was presented to Evelyn Wheat, also for 
piano. 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 3altimore is once 
more agog over the success of its representa- 
tive in the music contests of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and the National 
Opera Club. This time it is Helen Stokes, 
Baltimore soprano, who won first prizes 
in both contests. Another Baltimorean, 
Earl B. Lippy, baritone, won one of the 
first prizes for male voices awarded by the 
Federation. Miss Stokes’ award from the 
N. F. of M. C. was $1,000, and that of 
the National Opera Club, $500. In addi- 
tion she will have an audition with the 
Chicago and Metropolitan opera companies 
in the fall. 

Miss Stokes is a student of George 
Castelle, and incidentally was the fourth of 
his pupils to win national honors, the others 
having been Hilda Hopkins Burke, soprano, 
now a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company; Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano, and 
Robert Wiedefeld, baritone. Mr. Lippy is 
a student of Frank Bibb, who, like Mr. 
Castelle, is a member of the faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Castelle, with eleven pupils, sailed 
on June 22 for Europe where he will teach 
at the Austro-American Conservatory at 
Mondsee during the summer. Mrs. Castelle, 
a most able pianist, who will also teach 
at Mondsee, postponed her trip to go with 
Miss Stokes to San Francisco where the 
finals of the contests took place. 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music 
summer school has opened with the largest 
enrollment in ten years, 200 students enter- 
ing for an average of 700 lessons a week. 
The vocal department was filled and there 
was a waiting list. The students represent 
every state in the South, a large number 
of mid-Western and New England states, 
and California. Many of the students are 
also caiee courses at the summer school of 
Johns Hopkins University. EK. ©. 


BUTTE, MONT. Elsa MacPherson and 
F. Destabelle presented a group of pupils 
in a concerto evening at the First Baptist 
Church, the participants being Roland 
Staebler, Albert Kreitinger, William Harold 
Heaney, Mrs. James Cummins, Gilbert Lah- 
tinen, Egbert Fischer and Matthew Klebba. 
The works interpreted were Rod’s violin 
concerto in D minor, Spohr’s violin concerto 
No. 8, Chaminade’s flute concertino, two 
vocal solos by Verdi and _ Leoncavallo, 
Mozart’s violin concerto in A major, Saint- 
Saéns’ piano concerto in G minor, and De 
Beriot’s violin concerto in B minor. F. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Piano pupils of 
Francis E. Hagar gave their annual spring 
recital in Brattle Hall before an enthusiastic 
audience of more than five hundred people. 
The pianists, who were in various degrees 
of advancement, gave admirable account of 
themselves, playing with confidence and 
assurance and an appreciation of the music 
presented. Edward Whitlow, well known 
baritone, lent variety to the program by 
singing several solos. N 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. At the an- 
nual Manuscript Program recently given by 
the Bards, Mrs. Spindle’s compositions were 
repeated. Other numbers were a Reverie 
and a Berceuse for violin by Ethelyn Ab- 
bott, played by Wilson Smith; Treasure, 
words by Myrtle Koon Cherryman, and My 
Yellow Bird, words by Henrietta Barr, mu- 
sic by Maria Lund Royce, sung by Mrs. 
Paul Kempter, contralto; Friendship and 
L’Envoi for the piano, played by the com- 
Mrs. May Merrill Ahlgrim; April 
Morning, words by Letta Thomas, Slumber 
Song, words by Judge Harry L. Creswell, 
music by Elva M. Donaldson, Somebody 
Melted Flowers, words by Miss Thomas, 
music by Mrs. Royce, these three duets 
sung by Mrs. Kempter and Mrs. Karl Din- 
geman, sopranos; and a group of Children’s 
Songs, words by Elizabeth Clingman, music 
by Mrs. Royce, and sung by Mrs. Dingeman. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Spindle, Mrs. 
\hlgrim, and Mrs. Royce. 

Newly elected officers of the Mary Free 
Bed Guild, which has sponsored many con- 
cert courses in the city are: president, Mrs. 
William Bloomer, first vice-president, Mrs. 
Gordon Barber, second vice-president, Flor- 
Iling, treasurer, Mrs. Paul Jones, as- 
sistant treasurer, Mrs. John Klise, recording 
secretary, Mrs. Everill Brower, correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. W. Warner, directors, 
Mrs. C. Harley Bertsch, and Mrs. Leon 
Closterhouse 

\bout 125 students and friends of Reese 
Veatch, prominent vocal teacher, 
the second annual banduet held in his honor, 


oser, 


ence 


attended * 


in the banquet room at the Y. W. C. A. 
Community singing was led by Joseph Hum- 
mel, choirmaster at Second Congregational 
Church. Seymour Swets, head of the music 
department at Calvin College was toastmas- 
ter, Olin Bowen, bass soloist at Oak Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago, sang two 
groups, Howard Zimmerman, baritone of 
Cleveland, sang several numbers, two mixed 
quartets sang excerpts from In a Persian 
Garden by Liza Lehman, The Morning of 
the Year by Cadman, the Cardinals, a male 
quartet from Junior College sang a group, 
and the guests closed the program with the 
singing of the Hallelujah Chorus. Short 
talks were given by Karl Wecker, conductor 
of the Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, 
Don E. McDowell, conductor of the Kala- 
mazoo Male Chorus, C. Harold Einecke, or- 
ganist and choirmaster at Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Elsa Hoertz, president of the 
Grand Rapids Music Teachers’ Association, 
Bessie Lindley, head of the music depart- 
ment at South High School, Florence Greg- 
ory, educational director in the public 
schools and for the orchestra, and others. 
Harriet DeKruyter was at the piano. Mr. 
Veatch gave a vocal recital in his studio 
recently, presenting nineteen pupils. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Weinhart enter- 
tained with a musicale in the St. Cecilia 
Studio. A delightful program of songs and 
two piano compositions was given by Mrs. 
William Shakespeare, soprano and _ pianist, 
and Mrs. Kenneth Brown, contralto and 
— both of Chicago. 

Carl Andersch presented his pupil, 
Vanden Berge, in a piano recital in the St. 
Cecilia Auditorium. Miss Vanden Berge 
played four groups, concluding with the first 
movement of the Beethoven Concerto in C 
minor, with Mr. Andersch playing the or- 
chestral part on a second piano. She was 
assisted by Caroline Fales, soprano, who 
sang three numbers, accompanied by Emory 
Gallup. 

Augusta Rasch Hake presented twelve of 
her pupils in a piano recital in the St. Cecilia 
Auditorium. One of the numbers was the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in G minor, played 
by Joseph Evans, one of the winners in the 
high school contest sponsored by the orches- 
tra. Mrs. Hake played the orchestral part 
on a second piano. Assisting was Georgiana 
Murphy, violinist, accompanied by Margaret 
Murphy. 

Dr. Charles Sink, 


Alida 


head of the University 
School of Music at Ann Arbor, and Mary 
Govens, national secretary of the Piano 
Tuners’ Association, addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Piano Tuners and the Grand 
Rapids Music Teachers’ Association at their 
ree meeting in the St. Cecilia building. 
Carl Andersch had charge of a musical pro- 
gram. The Music Teachers elected new offi- 
cers as follows: president, Elsa Hoertz, first 
vice-president, Chester Berger, second vice- 
president, Helen Baker Rowe, recording sec- 
retary, Bertha Seekel, corresponding secre- 
tary, Paul Humiston, treasurer, Louise 
Cooper Spindle; directors: Carl Andersch, 
Florence Gregory, Winifred Tuller, Eugene 
Phillips, and Harold Tower. H. B. R. 


Charlotte Lund on Benefit 
Program 


A benefit concert, celebrating the fifth 
anniversary of the Dedication of the Com- 
munity House of the North Stamford, Conn., 
Congregational Church, took place on June 
27. Among those who appeared on the pro- 
gram were Charlotte Lund, well known con- 
ductor of children’s opera in New York 
City; Peggy Wood, Grant Mills, Mrs. Cur- 
tis Burnley, John V. A. Weaver, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Garrett. 


Insull Comes to Rescue 

Samuel Insull is certainly a fairly god- 
father to the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
for it is learned that the magnate and spon 
sor of that organization again came to the 
rescue and contributed between $300,000 and 
$400,000 to cover the deficit of the 1930-31 
season. 


New teal eins 


Alfred Casella is said to have completed a 
new opera, La Donna Serpente, based on the 
Gozzi subject, which it is rumored will have 
its premiere at the Royal Opera in Rome. 


Gerster DGartial Vacationing 


Berta Gerster-Gardini left New York on 
July 3, with her artist-pupil, Verna Carega, 
to summer on Miss Carega’s Illinois farm. 
They will return the middle of August. 


Busch to Give Strauss’s Arabella 
Fritz Busch, 
been promised the world premiere of 


has 
Ara- 


of the Dresden Opera, 


bella by Richard Strauss. 


July 18, 
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Mecca Temple Concerts 


The second of the Promenade concerts at 
Mecca Temple brought Herma Menthe, 
Viennese pianist, as soloist, in the Liszt E 
flat concerto. Ole Windingstad conducted 
a program ranging from Svensen’s Sigurd 
Slembe through the andante from Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony, the Ride of the Wal- 
kure, Alfven’s Midsummerwake, a suite from 
Bizet’s Carmen, Strauss’ Emperor Waltz, 
and Halvorsen’s Bojaren March. 

Ivan Nagel conducted the Promenade Con- 
cert at Mecca Temple, New York City, on 
Sunday night, when Emma Redell, dramatic 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, and 
Angelo Soto, tenor, were the soloists. The 
latter sang an aria from |Pagliacci and Mme. 
Redell an aria from Cavalleria Rusticana in 
which all the opulence and beauty of her 
voice was disclosed. The orchestral num- 
bers included: the William Tell overture, the 
Nutcracker Suite, a selection from the For- 
tune Teller, the Blue Danube Waltz, Filip- 
pucci’s Un Soir de fete a la Havana, Po- 
chon’s string arrangement of Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes, and Grainger’s Shep- 
herd’s Hey. 

The first of a series of nightly orchestral 
concerts took place at Mecca Auditoriuni 
on Friday evening, July 10, with Eugene 
Plotnikoff at the conductor’s stand.  Vic- 
toria Boshko, pianist, was heard in a Tschai- 
kowsky work, and Angelo Soto, tenor, sang 
an aria by Meyerbeer. Both were cordially 
received. The balance of the program in- 
cluded selections by Gomez, Tschaikowsky, 
Strauss, Liszt, Delibes and Saint-Saéns. 


Aeolian Company's New 
Instrument 


The Aeolian Company recently demon- 
strated a radio-phonograph instrument with 
a new record-changing mechanism which 
makes possible the automatic reproduction of 
complete operas and symphonies as well as 
complete albums of records in proper se- 
quence and without regard to the size of the 
records. 

The new instrument was developed after 
two years of work by the Cape-hart Cor- 
poration of Ft. Wayne, Ind., and is to be 
known as the Capehart 400 series. Its fea- 
tures are novel, one being that it can play 
both sides of a record automatically. It 
handles three to twenty-four records of 
standard manufacture having either oscillat- 
ing or spiral type trip grooves and plays 
ten and twelve inch records or both inter- 
mixed in any desired sequence—both sides 
of each record in correct succession, one side 
only, continuous repetition or rejection of 
any record, as desired. The record changer 
is equipped with a_ special constant-speed 
electric motor, which operates both the turn- 
table and the record-shifting mechanism. 

It is also said to have the most selective 
and powerful radio set to date, being of the 
thirteen tube super-heterodyne type, giving 
a ten kilo-cycle separation. 


A La Forge-Berumen Broadcast 
The weekly La Forge-Bertimen Musicale 
was heard over WEAF, June 23. Lorna 
Doone and Virginia Dare Williamson, so- 
pranos, again pleased their listeners with 
duets. These young singers are becoming 
more and more popular for the excellent 
quality of their work. Phil Evans per- 
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formed the duties of accompanist. Aurora 
Ragaini contributed piano solos and acquitted 
herself very creditably. She has a clear, 
crisp technic valuable for broadcasting. 


Friedberg Artists for Schools and 
Colleges 


Among the artists under the management 
of Annie Friedberg who will appear at 
schools and colleges during the 1931-32 sea- 
son are: Willem Durieux, cellist, and 
Ralph Wolfe, pianist, both for St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y.; Edgar Shelton, 
pianist, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; Budapest String Quartet, Princeton 
University and the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; Myra Hess, pianist, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., and Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass.; Hans Kindler, cellist, 
the University of Chicago; Yelly d’Aranyi, 
violinist, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Steuart Wilson, tenor, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., and Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Grace 
Divine, contralto, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Susquehanna University. 


Vienna Bill Is Passed 

VieNNA (By cable)—Owing to financial 
conditions a bill was passed by the Aus- 
trian National Council reducing the salaries 
of Vienna State Opera members. Salaries 
re contracts can be abrogated immediately. 

\ dozen singers, twenty-five orchestra play- 
ers, forty-five dancers are to be dismissed 
and consternation reigns. This has affected 
groups in Vienna musical circles generally. 
Jeritza and Piccaver, the highest paid sing- 
ers, have declared their willingness to make 
the sacrifice to help the state. L. Liesiine. 

[In last week’s issue the MusicAL Courier 
published a cablegram predicting that this 
bill would undoubtedly be made a law.— 
The Editor.] 


Another Jeritza Law Suit 

VIENNA.—Maria Jeritza, who only re- 
cently won her suit against a Viennese 
writer, the publication of whose novel Riff- 
raff, said to be a “Jeritza novel,” was sus- 
pended at her request, is again the center of 
a law suit. Max Oberleithner, Viennese 
composer, is suing the singer for damages, 
according to the Vienna papers, because she 
commissioned him to write for her an opera 
entitled Adelheid and, after it was finished, 
refused to accept and sing it. B. 


David Guion Broadcasting 

David Guion, cowboy musician, is to make 
a series of appearances over WOR, Thurs- 
days, at 8 p. m. Mr. Guion is nationally 
known as a composer and arranger of Amer- 
ican folk music. His compositions are so 
like the original folk music that it is im- 
possible to distinguish one from the other. 
He has made arrangements of cowboy tunes, 
farm songs, Negro melodies and other things 
that come very directly from the American 
soil. No one who is interested in Amer- 
ican music should miss this series of broad- 
casts. 


New Electrical Piano Shown 


According to a report from Berlin, a 
piano, the invention of the celebrated 
physicist, Nernst, and constructed by the 
Siemens Works in collaboration with Bech- 
stein’s, and which looks like an ordinary 
baby grand but has no sounding board and 
produces all tones electrically, was shown 
to a few at the Radio Music Congress in 
Munich. Other devices shown were an elec- 
tric organ and a mysterious looking trau- 
tonium played on a manual. 


Warford Summer Class 


Claude Warford opened his sixth consecu- 
tive summer session for American singers, 
in Paris, June 30, with an unusually large 
class. Students from eight states are regis- 
tered for the ten weeks course. 

Associated with Mr. Warford are Elie 
Cohen, chef d’orchestre of the Opera Com- 
ique; Willard Sektberg, coach; and Mme. 
Kamourouf and M. de Moncuit for the 
French diction classes. 


Bayreuth Performance to be 
Broadcast 
Negotiations between the radio companies 
of Germany and the Bayreuth Festival Di- 
rection to broadcast the first Tristan und 
Isolde production this summer have been 
completed. Listeners-in will hear the music 
over a network throughout the country. 


Doris Kenyon Concertizing 
Abroad 


Word comes from Europe that Doris Ken- 
yon, creator and interpreter of the Lyric 
Silhouettes, will give concerts this summer 
in Salzburg, Budapest, Vienna, Karlsbad 
and Baden-Baden. 
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Gordon String Quartet Chamber 
Music Series at Falls Village, 


Connecticut 

A series of fifteen chamber music concerts 
given under the auspices of the 
Musical Foundation, Inc., by the 
Gordon String Quartet at Music Mountain, 
Falls Village, Conn. The first program was 
given on June 14, and comprised quartets 
Beethoven and Debussy and_ shorter 
numbers by John Speaight and Julius Harri- 
son. The String Quartet, which is 
made up of Gordon, first violin; 
Ralph Silverman, second violin; Paul Ro- 
iola, and Na Benditzky, cello, is 
with unusual success in this series 

concerts. 
the program of June 21 Dvorak’s 
\merican quartet and numbers by H. Waldo 
Warner, Ernest Bloch and Sinigaglia were 
presented, and June 28 the quartet had 
he able assistance of Martha Baird, pian- 
st, e Schumann piano quintet; the quar- 
tet numbers the Haydn quartet No. 3, 
and Wolf’s Italian Serenade. The Mozart 
B flat major quartet and Joseph Speaight’s 
Some Shake Fairy Characters formed 
the program on July 5. 
The Gordon Musical 
arted its nd summer school, 
ng June 15 and ending October 1, 
Foundation School at Falls Village, Conn. 
director and heads the 
department, which also contains 
Irma Zacharias, and 
Felix Fox and Fran- 
ces Robyn form the piano department ; Helen 
Stanley mae ell, the voice; Paul 
Robyn, th iola; Naoum Benditzky, the 
cello; lacq ues Gi rdon ony Paul Robyn, the 
and chamber music classes, and 
é col ard harmony and 
hildren’s piano department. 
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Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
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Piano studios rented by the hour. 
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VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 


Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
EUROPEAN DEBUTS 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France 
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Artists Everywhere 











Paul Althouse will sing the Verdi 
Requiem with the New York University 
Chorus at Carnegie Hall on April 30, Dr. 
Hollis Dann conducting. Recently this 
sterling tenor scored a resounding success 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Havana, Cuba, and in recital there. 

Frederic Baer has been engaged for a 
recital appearance in Geneseo, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 8. The baritone will open his season 
again this year at the Worcester, Mass., 
Festivz al, where he sings October 8 in 
Pierne’s Children of Bethlehem and Beach's 
Canticle of the Sun. 

Martha Baird, pianist, fulfilled a reen- 
gagement when she appeared, July 12, with 
the Jacques Gordon String Quartet at Falls 
Village, Conn., where the quartet is giving 
a series of summer concerts at Music Moun- 
tain. Miss Baird was featured in the Cesar 
Franck Quintet. 

The Cherniavsky Trio has been en- 
gaged to give a recital next season at the 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. The vio- 
linist, pianist and cellist will play at Ogden 
Hall. Their popularity is ever on the in- 
crease, one of the reasons for this being 
that these world-traveled brothers not only 
give the classical trios, but each renders a 

Leonora Cortez, pianist, sails for 
Europe in August and will play on the con- 
tinent until the first of the year. After her 
return to America her first New York ap- 
pearance will be a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 2. Miss 
Cortez is now being announced by the 
Haensel & Jones management. 

Augusta Cottlow and her husband, Ed- 
gar A. Gerst, are spending a delightful vaca- 
tion at the home of her brother, Dr. B. A. 
Cottlow, in Oregon, Ill., and will also visit 
friends in Chicago. 

Upon her return Miss Cottlow will resume 
teaching in her New York Studio two days 
each week, spending the remaining time at 
her beautiful summer home at  Tivoli-on- 
Hudson. Miss Cottlow is an enthusiastic 
horticulturist. 

Mary Craig has been engaged as soloist 
with the Albany, N. Y., Mendelssohn Club 
for the December 9 concert. 

Mildred Dilling, now in Europe, will 
have a busy season as usual after her return 
to America in the early fall. The latest 
engagement to be booked for the harpist is 
in Elizabeth, N. J., on February 9. 

Marion Kahn, New York coach and ac- 
companist, and Esther Dale, noted  so- 
prano, are spending the summer in Towns- 
hend, Vt., where they are working on rep- 
ertoire. During July Miss Dale and Miss 
Kahn are giving a number of concerts to- 
gether in New England. 

Allan Jones has been re-engaged by the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest 
Lunt, conductor, for a performance of 
Dvorak’s Spectre Bride on November 24. 
The tenor last sang Elijah with this or- 
ganization. 

Harold Land, well known baritone, re- 
cently spent a few days on the estate of 
J. Greenleaf Sykes, “Sledmere,” at Dorset, 
Vermont. Mr. Land was guest of honor at 
a dinner given at Manchester, Vt., by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln Isham, after which the 
baritone was heard in a program of songs. 
Mr. Isham is a great-grandson of Abraham 
Lincoln, and a grandson of the late Robert 
Tod Lincoln. 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, will appear in re 
cital, December 1, in Rock Hill, S. C. 


Boris Levenson has completed his ora- 
torio, David and Absalom. It is a work of 
large proportions, and the composer expects 
to publish it soon. 


Grace Marcella Liddane, vocal teacher, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., recently presented her 
classes in her third annual evening of song 
at the Elks’ Club, Amsterdam. The work 
of the younger pupils, both ensemble and 
choral, was excellent, and no less so was 
that of the adult singers. A capacity audi 
ence attended. Miss Liddane’s summer mas- 
ter class for advanced vocal students and 
teachers opened July 15 


as soloist 


Hans Merx recently sang a recital of 
English songs in Bonn, he having been en- 
gaged for this event by the University of 
Bonn. The University Hall was filled with 
an audience of more than 1,000, and Dr. 
Meissner was the accompanist. Mr. Merx’ 
program included English and Irish folk 
songs, an old Scottish ballad, numbers by 
Purcell, and Kipling poems set to music by 
Edward German and Oley Speaks. 

Ethel Newcomb has gone to her sum- 
mer studio at Whitney Point, N. Y., where 
she will teach during July and August. 

Effa Ellis Perfield is spending the sum- 
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Singer Glides Across English 
Channel 


Lonpon.—The first man in the 
world to cross the English Channel 
in a glider is Lissant Beardmore, a 
wealthy Canadian opera singer, who, 
on June 19, glided from Lympne aero- 
drome to St. Inglevert, near Calais, 
at a speed of sixty miles an hour, 
after being towed to the height of 
12,000 feet. 

Lissant Beardmore sang leading 
Wagnerian tenor roles with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company until about four 
years ago. Both he and his wife, the 
fine mezzo, Maria Sandra, are well- 
known in London musical circles. 











mer at her home in Brownville, Me., after a 
busy season. 

Clara Rabinovitch, New York pianist, 
will give her first New York recital of the 
season at the Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, October 31. 


Dora Becker Shaffer, violinist, played 
Gounod’s Ave Maria and Elegy by Ernst at 
the recent funeral services for Emma 
Thursby. Miss Shaffer was especially se- 
lected to play because of her long association 
with Miss Thursby. Miss Shaffer, when a 
child of twelve, concertized extensively with 
the famous singer, and it was through Miss 
Thursby that Miss Shaffer was able to ob- 
tain the beautiful, historic Amati violin 
which is one of her most treasured posses- 
sions. 

Nevada Van der Veer will sing in The 
Messiah again with the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mendelssohn Choir, December 22. The well 
known contralto is noted for her perform- 
ance of this role. 


Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, will play 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on February 25. The 
artist shares the local Community Concert 
program on that date with Jeannette Vree- 
land. 

Jeannette Vreeland will appear 
ruary 8, 1932, in joint recital with 
Wallenstein on the Community 
Course in Wilmington, Del. 


Reinald Werrenrath and the Werren- 
rath Alumni Glee Club broadcast a pro- 
gram over Station WJZ, July 7. 

Gertrude Wieder, New York contralto, 
will spend a good part of the summer at 
her camp on Lake Catherine, Poultney, Vt. 
Miss Wieder will be heard in New York 
this autumn, also in Chicago, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


Feb- 
Alfred 
Concert 


Pauline Winslow, composer, was rep- 
resented at a recent musicale of the Women’s 
Community Club, Ontario, Cal., by three of 
her songs, which were programmed by James 
Neill Northe, tenor. Mr. Northe achieved 
striking success with these numbers, and 
wrote to Miss Winslow: “You surely have a 
gift of melody and back it up well with 
lovely harmonies. I used three of your 
songs, and they were not only well received, 
but nearly everyone took the name of all 
three.” The songs referred to are: Only 
One Hour, Spirit of the Rose, and Roses of 
Youth, 


Standard Booking Office to Present 
Barbizon Plaza Series 

A series of concerts, to be known as the 
Tuesday Evening Musicales, will be given 
during the season of 1931-32 in the salon 
De Musique of the Barbizon Plaza Hotel. 
Beginning on Tuesday evening, October 6, 
they will continue throughout the season 
for twenty-four weeks. The announcement 
comes from the Standard Booking Office, 
under whose management the series is to 
be given, that a special program will in- 
augurate the series. Unusually high class 
concerts have been arranged, and there will 
be well known soloists and ensembles. 
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Books 

TALKS ABOUT BEETHOVEN’S 
SYMPHONIES, by THEODORE 
THOMAS and FREDERICK STOCK is 
the title of a book recently issued by the 
Oliver Ditson Company. The book consists 
of a collection of analyses of the symphonies 
by Thomas and his successor, Stock. Thomas 
worked out the first five and Stock the other 
four. There are diagrams indicating the 
form of the works, and thematics. They are, 
in fact, program notes in simple language, 
easily understood by musicians not fully 
equipped in the technic of composition. This 
is an important work. 

BEETHOVEN, MASTER MUSICIAN, 
by MADELEINE GOSS, a book for chil- 
dren in which appears, among other things, 
a picture of Beethoven’s birthplace which 
was used in the Musicat Courter Beetho- 
ven Pictorial Biography. The book contains 
nearly 300 pages of entertaining matter, 
written in a chatty sort of style supposed to 
be suitable to children’s minds. It is highly 
imaginative, but probably does not vary 
much from the truth. 

APPLIED HARMONY, Book I: Dia- 
tonic Harmony, a text-book by GEORGE 
A. WEDGE. (Schirmer). 

THE BOWED-HARP by OTTO AN- 
DERSSON, Ph.D., president of the Swed- 
ish University at Abo, translated and edited 
with additional foot-notes by Kathleen 
Schlesinger. 116 illustrations. (William 
Reeves, London.) 

LAZARE SAMINSKY, © biographical 
data by Domenico de Paoli, Lehigh Henry, 
Leonide Sabaneyeff, Joseph Yasser and Leon 
Vallas. (Bloch Publishing Company). In 
this book of sixty pages complete data is 
given concerning Saminsky and his work. 
Chapters are entitled: Saminsky’ s Youth; 
Saminsky, the Composer; Saminsky as a 
Symphonist ; The Man and Civic Worker: 
and there are tables of his musical works, 
and his literary creations, these including 
philosophical and mathematical works as 
well as articles on musical subjects. The 
book is published in Bloch’s series, Eminent 
Composers of Jewish Music. 

Saminsky came to America in 1920 and 
has since resided here. He has been active 
in producing American works, particularly 
during numerous summer trips all over 
Europe. He is an energetic worker and has 
composed a great deal of music, some of 
which has been played here. There are five 
symphonies, operas, songs, choruses, ballads, 
piano music, overtures and other orchestra 
pieces and so on. 

Piano, Four Hands 

THE GOBLIN by LEMONT, second 
piano by FROTHINGHAM (Summy). 

SCHERZO by DANIEL GREGORY 
MASON (Carl Fischer). 

MOUNTAIN PICTURES by 
BURLEIGH (Carl Fischer). 
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La Scala Under the Fascists 


All 


Large Italian Opera Houses Taken Over by the 


Government—Specialist Singers and Popular Operas— 
Russian Pianist Returns After Long Absence 


Mitan.—The burning question of Gov- 
ernment subsidies and control of opera in 
European countries has been settled in the 
case of Italy by a new ordinance by which 
the Fascist government has taken over the 
management of La Scala and all the larger 
lyric theaters. 

So that La 
prestige it will receive 
four and a half million lira. A council of 
eleven members has been appointed, from 
whom three will be elected as executive 
members. This council is at present discussing 
all the problems for the future and laying 
out plans whereby La Scala can be again 
brought up to its traditional standards—a 
work of greater difficulty than it would ap- 
pear. Briefly speaking the main objects of 
the new regime are as follows: 

To combat what is spoken of as a “singers’ 
crisis,’ by engaging a regular company of 
singers without the aid of agencies or any 
intermediary propagandists such as have 
been the downfall of the Italian theater. 
These singers, who will be chosen by the 
council, must be highly specialized, each ex- 
celling in his own particular field. The com- 
pany from the best to the least-known must 
be of a standard that under no circumstances 
will allow the spectacle to drop to that of a 
fourth-rate theater. 

Out of La Scala’s repertoire of 103 operas, 
those works will be chosen which may be 
performed the greater number of times to 
avoid unnecessary expenditure. For this 
good judgment and foresight is necessary 
to foretell what the public really likes. The 
most successful operas of the past season 
were unquestionably Don Giovanni and 
Martha, which were limited to only three 
and four performances respectively; while 


may recover its old 
a yearly grant of 


Scala 


there were eight Aidas and eleven Cavallerias 
at popular prices, in which the casts and 
directors were constantly being changed from 
bad to worse. 

3allets produced must be of a more classic 
standard and not border upon musical com- 
edy. The million lira deficit on box-holders 
receipts of the past season is hoped to be 
remedied by a re-establishment of trust in 
the management through a rising standard 
of the theater. 


KovaLow MAKES TRIUMPHANT 
RETURN 

aul Kovalow, one-time child prodigy, 
violinist, composer and pianist, has returned 
to the front ranks as a pianist of distinc- 
tion, after four years in a prison camp, six 
in Bolshevik Russia as head of the Odessa 
Conservatory, and four years research in 
the Orient. His Milan concert, following a 
spectacular debut in Paris, revealed all the 
severe classic simplicity of Kovalow’s style, 
in which elegance and good taste are coupled 
with the most rapid and faultless technique. 
The program included Liszt’s Reminiscence 
of Don Giovanni, a piece which demands, 
and on this occasion received virtuoso play- 
ing of the first order. 


PAUL 


TOMMASINI STARS WITH ITALIAN COMPANY 
The first Italian operatic troupe to sing 
in Northern Europe since the war has just 
returned from a tour of all the Baltic coun- 
tries, where they met with a noteworthy suc- 
cess. One of the chief attractions of the 
company, however, was the Canadian con- 
cert and operatic baritone, Alfred Tom- 
masini, whose fine sonorous voice won much 
favorable comment and enthusiasm. 
DorotHy FuLTon STILL. 





1.8.C.M. Festival 
at Pyrmont 


Programs Confined to Young Com- 
posers—An Interesting School 
Opera 


Pyrmont.—Pyrmont, one of the best 
known of Germany’s watering-places, has 
for the past few years shown great and 
active interest in modern music, and has in 
a certain sense become the successor of 
Donaneschingen. The second festival to be 
given there by the I. S. C. M. had the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Walter Stéver with fine 
musicianship. 

The programs were confined to composers 
of the younger and youngest generation. 
Here again, as on other occasions, it was 
noticeable that the youngest generation in 
Germany is not simply continuing the revo- 
lutionary tendencies of their predecessors of 
1920, but that modern music of 1930 is calm- 
ing down, and even beginning to show reac- 
tionary traits. Atonality evidently has not 
the same charm for the young people of 
today that it had for the turbulent genera- 
tion which flourished just after the war. 

The most successful piece heard in 


Pyrmont was a brilliant and entertaining 
violin concerto by the young Polish com- 
poser Jerzy Fitelberg, most effectively 
played by Stefan Frenkel. Hindemith’s 
young pupil, Harald Genzmer, in his concert 
music for piano and seven wind instruments, 
manifested an exact imitation of his master’s 
manner, but at the same time considerable 
skill, clean workmanship and inventive tal- 
ent. A certain popular effect was reached 
by Berthold Goldschmidt’s Promenade Mu- 
sic for small orchestra, op. 16; whereas 
Walter Gronostay’s Zeitgemasses Diverti- 
mento 1929 in its little agreeable sound effect 
was generally considered not quite up to 
date (zeitgemass) in 1931 


A New Composer Writes SCHOOL OPERA 


Wolfgang Fortner is a new name heard 
more and more frequently in Germany for 
two or three years past. In Pyrmont he pre- 
sented an imitation of Kurt Weill’s and 
Hindemith’s school operas—a little theatrical 
piece with music entitled Cress Ertrinkt, in- 
tended for performance in schools by the 
pupils. Fortner’s great talent is manifest in 
this attempt, which suffers from an inade- 
quate libretto. Alfred von Beckerath’s string 
quartet, consisting of four fugues, was also 
much remarked on account of its seriousness 
of purpose and its technical skill. 

Other compositions worth mentioning are 
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Ernst Roter’s partita for organ and string 
orchestra; an effective but unequal suite for 
piano by Paul Kadosa, a young Hungarian 
composer, and a little overture by Sparre 
Olsen, pupil of Max Butting. The Italian 
composer, Cesare Gedda from Turin, con- 
tributed a sonata for bassoon and piano, 
which, however, did not meet with much 
approval. Other less successful works were 
written by Kurt Fiebig, Hermann Simon 
and Albert Thate. 

set of Proletarian 
Wolpe, accepted for performance, 
withdrawn in the last hour, owing to the 
protest of the Pyrmont authorities, afraid 
of riotous scenes at the public performance, 
because of the communistic tendency of the 
words. Hi, Ux 


Foreign News in Brief 
(Continued from page 8) 


songs, by Stefan 
had to be 


Toscanini Welcomes Furtwangler to 
Bayreuth 

BAYREUTH.—As soon as Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler arrived in Bayreuth to commence 
rehearsing for Tristan and Isolde, which he 
is to conduct during the festival, he received 
a welcoming telegram from Toscanini. The 
Italian conductor, who will be in charge of 
Parsifal and Tannhauser at the festival, 
greeted his German colleague expressing 
his best wishes for success and his admira- 
tion for Furtwangler’s art. Furtwangler re- 
plied in equally hearty terms. 


American Exchange Student for Berlin 
State Opera 

Bertin.—Charles Kullman, the first Amer- 
ican exchange student from the New York 
Juilliard Foundation, who was sent to study 
singing at the Hochschule in Berlin, has now 
finished his studies there. Having proved 
his unusual vocal gifts as guest in a number 
of operatic performances, he has now been 
engaged as a regular member by the Berlin 
State Opera for the coming season. H. I 

Louis Bachner Pupil’s Success 

3ERLIN.—Maria Elsner, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Louis Bachner, the well known Amer- 
ican singing teacher, who is resident in Ber- 
lin, has been engage d by the Dresden State 
Opera for principal soubrette roles. Maria 
Elsner was, until a few months ago, entirely 
unknown in Berlin, and attracted public at- 
tention by her guest performances in Offen- 
bach’s Perichole and Johann Strauss’ Spitz- 
entuch, evincing unusual comic talent. H. L. 

Rossini in Munich 

Municu.—Following the Verdi renais- 
sance, Rossini is at present receiving the at- 
tentions of the German opera houses. Hugo 
Rohr, conductor of the Munich State Opera, 
was extremely successful some time ago with 
a revival of Rossini’s long-forgotten opera, 
Angelina. Encouraged by this success, R6hr 
has now presented Rossini’s early opera, 
L’Italiana in Algeri, written in 1813, and 
now revived in a modern arrangement. At 
the first performance in Freiburg the work 
was recognized as a real masterpiece of opera 
buffa, and won a hearty success. One may 
therefore expect that L’Italiana will soon 
make the round of all the principal German 
opera houses. bs 
Symphony Concert to Be Given in Cave Near 

Trieste 

Trieste, IrALy.—A symphony orchestra, 
composed of one hundred of the outstanding 
musicians in Italy, will give a concert on 





Interesting New Features at 
Festival of Old Music 


Lonpon.—The annual festival of 
ancient musf at Haslemere, Surrey, 
where Arnold Dolmetsch and his fam- 
ily play early chamber music on the 
instruments for which it was written, 
will take place a month earlier than 
usual to accommodate foreign visitors. 
From July 20 to August 1 daily con 
certs will be given. 

Of interest to the musical connois 
seur are the programs of Court music 
of Louis XIII, XIV and XV _ of 
France, French music from mediaeval 
times, music and dances of Shake- 
speare, three programs of early Eng 
lish music and a_ performance of 
Bach’s Peasant Cantata in which 
Cécile Dolmetsch, soprano, and Frank 
Phillips, bass, will be accompanied by 
a small orchestra of old instruments. 

The instruments, such as the vio- 
lone, viola da gamba, harpsichord, 
clavichord, recorders, lutes, cithern 
and rebec are genuine, or remarkable 
replicas made at. Haslemere in the 
Dolmetsch workshops. 











August 15 in the Concert Cave, the largest 
of the caves in the Grottoes of Postumia 
near Trieste, Italy. This natural, under- 
ground chamber is capable of holding more 
than cight thousand persons. The cave is 
reached by an electric railroad which runs 
through about five miles of fantastic stalac 
tite and stalagmite formations. The Pos- 
tumia Grottoes are the finest and most ex- 
tensive in Europe, and the August concert 
annually attracts many thousands of visitors 
from all parts of Europe. 


Summer Opera for Verona 

Verona, Itaty.—The operas selected for 
the open-air performances to be given at the 
Roman Amphitheatre in Verona, Italy, from 
July 23 to August 18, are Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, Rossini’s William Tell, and 
Boito’s Mefistofele. The Verona arena has 
a seating capacity of 22,000 people and is 
the best preserved Roman amphitheatre in 
existence. 

France and Spain Strengthen Musical Ties 

Paris.—The system of exchange students 
which is operating with so much success 
between America and Europe has led certain 
European countries to consider a mutual 
exchange of musical ideas on the same 
lines. The composers and executive musi- 
cians of Barcelona have formed a committee 
to arrange a reciprocal agreement with 
Paris musicians. 

Weingartner to Become a Swiss Citizen 

Bas_e.—Felix Weingartner, the conductor 
whose nationality has raised problems at 
various periods of his career, has applied 
to be admitted to the roll of the citizens of 
Basle, where he has made his home in recent 
years. 

Weingartner was an Austrian subject be- 
fore the war, but through the readjustments 
of frontiers in the peace treaties he became 
Italian. It will be remembered that a short 
while ago he was forbidden to conduct in 
Paris; but the matter was satisfactorily 
cleared up, and the 


French capital received 
him with great enthusiasm. ae 
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and Other Musical Instruments 


oes William Geppert sessed) 


The question of a three-quarter lid for 
the grand receiving much atten 
tion at the time. There are two 
illustrations given here, both of the same 
make piano, but one with a three-quarter 
lid and the other with the regulation lid that 
turns back from the fall-board. These show 
the difference in appearance of the regula- 
tion grand piano and the new pianos that 
have aroused so much interest 

One can readily see the difference in the 
grand | ane with the three-quarter lid, and 
readily realize that with the three-quarter 
lid the mechanical part of the piano is hid- 
den when the lid is down. 

Just why those who‘ issue 
erally illustrate grand pianos with the lid 
up, is a mystery, for seldom is the grand 
piano lid raised in the home. There is 


piano is 


present 


catalogues gen- 


The Farney Grand with the 


three-quarter lid. 


in any grand piano, no matter 
what its size, to fill any room in a modern 
residence; in fact, the volume of tone in 
American pianos 1s excessive 

In order to play the grand piano, the lid 
must be turned back if the music desk is to 
be used. After the front part of the lid is 
turned back, however, it is seldom that the 
balance of the lid is lifted, as in the illus- 
tration. It is often the case that the various 
articles one generally piles on top of the 
piano in the form of photographs, vases, 
etc., must be removed. This same thing 
would apply, of the three-quarter 
lid 

The most objectionable feature of the lid 
that turns back, however, is the square cor- 
ier that comes over the right-hand curve of 
the grand piano, which makes a disfigure- 
ment. It does not show so plainly when the 
lid is lifted, and yet even then this triangle 
that hangs over the curve of the piano dis- 
turbs the outlines of the case 

It might he said by some objectors that 
no high-grade piano of the present day has 
utilized the three-quarter lid It would 
seem, however, that the high-grade pianos, 
the manufacturers of which strive so hard to 
give artistic lines to the instruments, would 
accept the three-quarter lid with avidity, for 
there is no disfigurement as acute as this 
three-cornered projection over the outer 
edge of the right-hand curve of the instru- 
ment 

One can not disagree 
that the showing of the 
of the grand piano, the 
the pin block, etc., are 
strument as a whole In the three quarter 
lid this is covered and the music desk can 
be removed to the satisfaction of the player. 

Up to the present, so far as the writer 
has been able to observe, there has been no 
satisfactory solution for the music desk. It 
1ain for Gyril Wurlitzer, probably, to 


enough volume 


course, to 


with the statement 
inner construction 
strings, the pegs in 
a blemish to the in- 


will ren 


solve this difficulty: that is, to make pos- 
sible the adjustment of the music desk to the 
satisfaction of the one playing the piano, 
although the music desks in the regulation 
grand pianos can be moved in some instru- 
ments and not in others—that is, backward 
or forward to bring the sheet music within 
the demands of the eyes. Various experi- 
ments have been tried in an effort to solve 
the music desk problem, and undoubtedly 
something satisfactory will eventually be 
found. All in all, it would seem as though 
the three-quarter lid removes one of the 
greatest blemishments in the grand piano 
form. It is useless to talk about the neces- 
sity of the lid of a grand piano being raised, 
as has been said, but the fact is before us 
that the illustrations of grand pianos with 
the lid raised are anything but artistic. In 


The Farney Grand with the regulation lid. 
fact, illustrations in many of the catalogues 
of the manufacturers with the lids raised to 
an unnecessary height make a grand piano 
look like an old-fashioned barn. All lines 
of gracefulness are removed, and there is no 
distorting the size or form of the 
showing the instrument in 
seldom seen in the 


need of 
grand piano by 
a manner that it 1s 
home. 

The writer has long protested against the 
raising of the lid in stores, for it simply 
creates for a ware ‘oo the appearance of a 
dilapidated forest. Not long ago the writer 
was in Los Angeles and visited the then 
beautiful warerooms of Fitzrerald. The 
latter was deploring the fact that he had 
designed an Egyptian room. He had spent 
considerable money on the decorations and 
had intended the room for a grand room, but 
all of the Egyptian design was lost and he 
could not understand it 

When the 
once saw the 
gerald if he 
grands lowered. 


room was visited, the writer at 
trouble. He asked Mr. Fitz- 
could have the lids of all the 
This was done, and it was 
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discovered that the raised lids hid all of the 
attempted design of the room. 

This is the case in many other grand 
warerooms where there are a number of 
grand pianos with the lids raised—and for 
what reason no dealer or salesman can ex- 
plain. They see, however, as soon as the 
lids are lowered, that the room looks larger, 
and instead of a forest of lids hiding the 
wall decorations there is a view of the stock 
in hand that is far more impressive than the 
sail-like pieces of mahogany, walnut, etc., 
seemingly suspended in the air. 

It does seem as though the three-quarter 
lid will take the place of the hinged lid that 
now prevails. It may be that some genius 
will arise who will invent a piano that will 
change in form, but up to the present time 
the same form exists as it did in the old 
days of the flugel, and, in fact, the three- 
quarter lid will come to be demanded, just 
as will the elimination of the fall-board that 
conceals the keys of the piano. This, how- 
ever, will come after the innovation of the 
three-quarter lid. 

The two illustrations shown herewith are 
taken from the catalogue of the Farney 
grand pianos. They not only show the 
hinged and three-quarter lids, but also show 
that these pianos do not have the fall-boards 
to cover the keys of the instrument. How- 
ever, let us await the acceptance of the 
three-quarter lid before we start arguments 
about the elimination of the fall-board. One 
tremendous change in the piano at a time is 
sufficient for discussion during these days of 
expectation and anticipation. 

* * + 


The Radio 


The poor radio is receiving much abuse 
during these days while we are waiting for 
the good times to come back again. Prob- 
ably those people who are not worrying are 
largely responsible for much of the abuse 
the radio is receiving, for worrying is hard 
work and only those who do not work hard 
have time to utter complaints about the radio. 

Why blame the radio? It is perfectly in- 
nocent in itself, even if it does have some 
bad habits, not due to its raising or educa- 
tion, but due to the ease with which it can 
be abused. Any one can talk over the radio, 
but the listeners-in are helpless unless they 
turn the radio off. The stupidity of the one 
talking over the radio is not always blamed, 
but generally the radio itself is held respon- 
sible for something it has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with. 

One can not blame the radio for static 
conditions, nor should it be blamed for the 
lack of consideration exhibited in the broad- 
casting stations. 

When the telephone companies employ 
young ladies in the service stations, these 
young ladies are carefully examined not only 
as to their intelligence but also as to their 
enunciation and, above all, the tone quality 
of the voice. It is a revelation to know just 
what the telephone companies do to give to 
subscribers the best service possible. 

The announcers in the broadcasting sta- 
tions, it would seem, are not selected for 
their educational qualifications, for their un- 
derstanding of what they are talking 
about and, above all, their quality of 
voice. It may be said that this state- 
ment is not correct, that the selection 
of announcers is only made after a deep 
study on the part of those who have 
charge of the broadcasting stations. It also 
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be said that the comparison of the 
telephone operators and the broadcasting 
announcers is entirely different. However, 
facts seem to indicate that while the tele- 
phone operators are not expected to talk 
about various things but only to carry the 
numbers of the stations, yet to do this cor- 
rectly, rapidly, and with results that are sat- 
isfactory to those who use the telephone, the 
same thing should apply to the announcers 
of the broadcasting stations. 

All who know the close relationship that 
exists between the telephone and the radio 
companies are aware that the nation-wide 
broadcasting is also dependent upon the tele- 
phone and telegraph. If the same care were 
exercised in the radio broadcasting stations 
that is shown in the telephone offices as to 
the selection of those who are to be heard 
over the air or wires, particularly as re- 
gards voice and intelligence, expediency and 
correctness, we would find a vast difference 
in the radio broadcasting stations. 

Those in the larger centers who have the 
benefit of the better class of announcers 
cannot imagine the disagreeableness of the 
broadcasting in the smaller centers where 
local talent, records and electrical transcrip- 
tion, so called, fill in between long sales talks 
by announcers so many of them without 
brains, voice, understanding or perception of 
what they are talking about. 

With all this, why blame the radio? We 
all know the value of tuning-in and the 
knowing how, and there are few radio deal- 
ers themselves who have an understanding 
that enables them to teach a buyer the value 
of tuning-in properly. Again, the radio is 
a delicate instrument and it takes very little 
to disturb its receiving possibilities. The 
radio, however, is a great instrument, and if 
it is given half a show will do much to make 
life worth living. The greatest foe to the 
efficiency of the radio, however, is the blat- 
ant, ignorant and utterly abominable voice 
of the average announcer. There are many 
good announcers but they represent a very 
small percentage of the announcers through- 
out the country. If the broadcasting man- 
agers would but take a lesson from the tele- 
phone exchanges they would benefit much 
and be of great value toward the making 
of the radio a greater blessing to all. 
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MR. AND MRS. ERNEST DAVIS 
on the SS, Roosevelt. The American tenor 
is now living in Germany, having recently 
returned there from an American tour of 
thirty-four concerts. Next season the tenor 
will again fulfill American engagements 
after a number of appearances in Ger- 
many, one of which is a reengagement as 
soloist with the Siemans Berliner Man- 
nerchor. Among the press notices of Mr. 
Davis’ recent American tour is one from 
the Salem, Ore., Statesman: “A full, clear 
tenor voice, at all times backed with se- 
cure reserve power.” The Seattle, Wash., 
Star describes his voice as of large ora- 
torio quality and dramatic style. “Mr. 
Davis sang with moving power,” declares 
the Salina Journal in reviewing his appear- 
ance as soloist in the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion at the Lindsborg, Kans., Festival. 





PASQUALE AMATO, 
noted baritone, who will sing in two 
performances of Aida with the Cleve- 
land Stadium Opera Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 28 and August 5. 





HILDA GRACE GELLING, 
well known New York vocal teacher, 
whose pupil, Ethel Dennis Koczak, 
was awarded the gold medal im the 
Girls’ Junior Voice Division of the 
1930-1931 New York Music Week 
Association’s annual contests. Miss 
Kocsak came to New York a year 


ago, and has since been studying with 


Miss Gelling. 





ONE SINGER TO “ANOTHER.” 
On board the Conte Grande en route to Italy, Leonora Corona, 
Metropolitan Opera singer, with Gloria Caruso, daughter of 
the famous tenor, who already shows signs of having in- 
herited her father’s voice. 
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SIGMUND SPAETH AS THE OLD TIME BALLADIER 
whose disguise is considered perfect. He made his Television debut recently, singing old 
songs and talking about them as a gentleman of the nineties. So successful was the 
experiment that he was immediately re-engaged for a second appearance on July 14. As 


Mr. Spaeth was one of the pioneers in radio, so he is one of the torch bearers in Television. 








THE GORDON STRING QUARTET, 
on the terrace of The Hall before the 
opening concert (June 14) of the serve 
of fifteen chamber music concerts which 
Jacques Gordon and his associates are 
giving at Music Mountain, Falls Village, 
Conn. The Quartet is made up of 
Jacques Gordon, first violin; Ralph Sil 
verman, second violin; Paul Robyn l 
and Naoum Benditsky, cellist. Martha 
Baird assisted the Quartet at the June 28 
concert, playing with Mr. Gordon the 
Franck Sonata for violin and piano, and 
Mr. Gordon played again at the July 12 
concert in the same master’s piano quartet 
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Officials of the New York Stadium Concerts 


Backstage on the Night of the Opening of the 1951 Season, 
Which Is the Fourteenth Year of These Concerts. 


Left to right: Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, vice-chairman of the Stadium Concerts Committee, who returned from an anti- 
prohibition speech-making tour just in time for the first night; Adolph Lewisohn, founder and honorary chairman; 
Willem van Hoogstraten, now in his tenth season as conductor at the Stadium; and Mrs. Charles S. Guégen- 
heimer, chairman, who is responsible for helping to raise annually the fund necessary to pay the 
Stadium yearly deficit. 








